Annie  Guardino  Wallace 


Annie  Guardino  tells  us  of  her  life  in  San  Francisco's  North  Beach  Italian 
community  as  a  child.  Her  father  was  a  fruit  and  vegetable  seller  by  horse  and 
buggy  and  her  mother  worked  for  Levi  Strauss  and  H  &  L  Block  making  jeans  and 
airmen's  jackets.  Annie  was  bom  in  1917,  so  wine  and  home  made  pasta  was  still 
being  made  in  the  homes  of  the  Italian  immigrants. 
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Interviewer's  and  Editor's  Comments 


A  native  born  San  Franciscan,  Annie  Guardino  Wallace,  came  from  an  Italian 
immigrant  family.  She  recalls  the  struggle  of  immigrant  families  in  settling  in  San 
Francisco  and  the  various  ways  poorer  famUies  were  helped  by  the  North  Beach 
community. 


BIOGRAPHICAL  INFORMATION 


Name 


Annie 


Guardino 


Wallace 


Guardino 


(First)  (Middle)  (Last) 

Address         60  Elder  Avenue  Millbrae 


(Maiden) 
94030 


(Street) 
Date  of  Birth     7/9/1917 


(City)  (Zip) 

Place  of  Birth     San  Francisco 


Name 


GRANDPARENTS: 
Maternal: 


Date  and  Place  of  Birth 


Date  and  Place  of  Death 


1880  Trabia,  Sicily 
1891    Marsala,  Sicily 


Salvatore  Montalto  1865  Sicily 

Anna  Montalto  (Messana)    1874  Sicily 

Paternal: 
Not  Available 

PARENTS: 

Carmelo  Guardino 
Marietta  Guardino 
(Montalto) 

SIBLINGS: 

Frances  Messano 
(Guardino) 

SPOUSE: 

Thomas  Wallace  1912    San  Francisco 

CHILDREN:  Arlene,  age  68 

How  many  grandchildren  do  you  have? 1__ 


1912    San  Francisco 


1941  San  Francisco 
1934  San  Francisco 


1957  San  Francisco 
1986  Millbrae 


1996    Millbrae 


Date  and  Place  of  Birth        Date  and  Place  Married 


1935    San  Francisco 


_Age  ranges:       48 


How  many  great-grandchildren  do  you  have?      2     Age  ranges:     23  &  26 


Annie  Guardino  Wallace  -  May  1  and  May  8,  2000 

INTERVIEWER  TOMASELLI:  This  is  an  Interviewer  from  the  Telegraph  Hill  Dwellers 
and  I'm  here  in  the  home  of  Annie  Guardino  Wallace  on  May  1^*,  2000  for  her  oral 
history.    Before  I  forget,  you  were  talking  to  me  earlier  about  your  father  having  been  a 
fruit  and  vegetable  vendor. 

ANNIE  GUARDINO  WALLACE:    A  peddler...    with  the  horse  and  buggy.  He'd  carry 
the  fruits  and  vegetables  in  the  buggy.  That's  the  way  they  sold  fruits  and  vegetables  in 
those  days  before  the  earthquake.  They  used  to  go  around  selling  fruits  and  vegetables 
to  the  households. 

INTERVIEWER:  On  those  hills? 

ANNIE:  I  don't  recall  him  going  up  the  hill  but  they  would  come  down  here.  I  remember 
when  Filbert  Street  was  all  cobblestones. 

INTERVIEWER:  And  you  said  that  the  building  that's  now  the  Italian  Athletic  Club  ... 

ANNIE:  That  was  the  barn  where  he  used  to  house  the  horse  and  buggy.  Overnight 
they  were  there.    They  would  bathe;  they  would  feed  the  horses.  He  had  one  horse  but 
I  Imagine  that  the  others  would  put  their  horses  there  too. 
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INTERVIEWER:  So  it  was  like  a  community  bam  where  all  the  peddlers  -- 

ANNIE:  Yes,  it  was  a  bam.  There  were  no  cars  then.  There  were  horse  and  buggies. 
They  had  to  house  the  horses  someplace. 

INTERVIEWER:  Do  you  remember  that  from  your  childhood?  Because  you  were  born 
in  1917. 

ANNIE:  I  was  born  in  1917,  so  I  wasn't  born  yet.  But  I  know  what  they  told  me.  My 
mother  was  great.  My  father  wasn't  as  open  as  my  mother,  not  that  he  wouldn't  have 
wanted  to  be.  It  was  just  he  wasn't  that  type.  But  my  mother  - 1  know  everything 
because  my  mother  told  me  everything. 

INTERVIEWER:  So  she  told  you  about  the  barn. 

ANNIE:  Oh,  my  mother  was  great  telling  things  like  that. 

INTERVIEWER:  When  did  your  grandmother  come  to  this  country?    Do  you  have  any 
idea  what  year  it  was? 

ANNIE:  My  mother  came  in  1917. 

[Doorbell  rings.  Break  in  recording.  Guests,  relatives,  Carol,  Paula,  Libby,  come  in.] 
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INTERVIEWER:  About  when  do  you  think  your  grandmother  came  here? 

ANNIE:  My  grandmother?  Nonna? 

INTERVIEWER:  Yes. 

ANNIE:  [thinking] 

INTERVIEWER:  Or  your  mother? 

ANNIE:  My  mother  came  in  ....  My  mother  was  95  when  she  died  four  years  ago.  Its 
1911, 1  know.  1911  is  when  my  mother  came  here. 

[Discussion  concerning  the  date:  1911  or  1912  with  guests.] 

INTERVIEWER:  You  were  going  to  tell  us  about  your  grandmother  and  her  eyes. 

ANNIE:  Yes.  On  her  third  time  it  was.  The  first  two  times  (I  don't  remember  whether  it 
was  in  Sicily  or  in  Naples  because  I  think  they  had  to  sail  from  Naples  to  come  to  this 
country)  she  was  denied  a  passport  to  come  because  of  her  eyes.  My  grandmother 
always  had  teary  eyes.    What  it  was  I  don't  know.  But  on  the  third  time  they  finally  let 
her  go  in,  thank  goodness.  I  remember  my  grandfather  was  already  here,  so  he  came 
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ahead.  That  picture  was  made  with  my  aunt  because  he  came  with  my  aunts.  When 
my  grandmother  left  she  came  with  Uncle  Paul  and  Uncle  Monty  [her  sons]. 

INTERVIEWER:  So  your  grandfather  came  first  and  then  your  grandmother  came. 

ANNIE:  He  came  with  three  of  his  daughters.  Then  my  grandmother  came  later  with 
Paul  who  was  a  child  and  my  Uncle  Monty  an  infant. 

INTERVIEWER:  She  made  that  trip  by  herself  with  two  kids! 

ANNIE:  All  over  the  United  States.  It  used  to  take  all  of  four  days  with  the  train  to  get 
from  -  usually  they  came  from  Boston  to  California,  to  San  Jose.  They  ended  up  in  San 
Jose,  California.  That's  where  we  were. 

INTERVIEWER:  Where  was  your  grandfather  at  that  point?  Was  he  in  North  Beach? 

ANNIE:  I'm  just  trying  to  think  because  I'm  thinking  of  the  houses  we  lived  in.  I  don't 
know.  I  know  they  all  landed  in  San  Jose. 

INTERVIEWER:  Your  mother,  was  she  among  the  children  who  came  with  her  father? 

ANNIE:  My  mother  being  here...  Oh,  let  me  tell  you  a  story.  Thanks  for  reminding  me. 
My  mother  had  a  very  dear  friend  in  Sicily,  Marsala,  who's  father  promised  -  this 
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friend's  father  promised  her  that  when  he  got  to  this  country  he  would  send  for  her 
because  she  wanted  to  come  to  America  too.  Of  course,  my  grandfather  was  sure  - 
they  thought  money  was  growing  on  trees  in  those  days.  "Hey,  the  land  of  the  plenty!" 
And  she  did.  My  mother  came  all  by  herself  in  1 91 1 .    It  had  to  be,  1911,  because  my 
sister  was  born  in  1912.  When  she  got  here  (my  parents  had  sent  her),  he  reneged  on 
his  promise,  the  girlfriend's  father.  He  reneged  on  the  promise  and  the  poor  thing!    In 
those  days,  the  Aliotos  had  a  farm  where  they  would  pick  cherries.  So  in  order  for  her 
to  go  someplace  to  sleep  -  they  always  used  to  look  out  for  young  people  coming,  the 
young  men  from  the  Old  Country  used  to  always  hear  about  the  young  women  coming 
from  the  Old  Country  and  they  would  seek  them  out  because  they  all  wanted  to  get 
married  and  start  families,  and  they  heard  about  my  mother.  So  they  brought  my 
mother  to  the  cherry  farm,  the  Alioto  cherry  farm.  Actually,  it  was  the  Pasantino  -  the 
Pasantinos  and  the  Aliotos,  two  sisters.  See  that  dish,  that's  the  dish  that  they  gave 
me.  One  of  the  Alioto  sisters  gave  me  that  dish  and  the  other  sister  gave  me  the  other 
dish  when  I  got  married.  Frances  Alioto  and  Mamie  Alioto.  They  had  the  cherry  farm  in 
San  Jose  area  and,  naturally,  when  they  heard  of  a  young  girl  from  the  Old  Country, 
they  would  say,  "Well,  come  on."  So  here's  my  mother  -  the  girlfriend's  father  denying 
her.  He  didn't  want  to  take  the  responsibility.  In  those  days  all  the  young  girls  -  they 
were  very ... 

GUESTS:  Vulnerable. 
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ANNIE:  Well,  yes,  and  they  didn't  want  to  be  responsible  if  something  happened.  You 
know,  men,  young  men.  So  they  told  my  mother,  "Go  work  over  there,  you  can  sleep 
there."  And  she  slept  on  the  trays.  They  used  to  put  the  cherries  on  the  trays  at  night 
and  she'd  sleep  on  the  trays.  There  was  no  place  for  her  to  sleep,  my  mother.  So, 
naturally,  being  a  young  girl  from  the  Old  Country,  someone  In  San  Jose  introduced  her 
to  my  father.  My  mother  says,  "I  don't  want  to  live  like  this,"  so  she  married  my  father. 
That's  how  she  married  my  father. 

INTERVIEWER:  So  your  mother  came  before  your  grandparents  then? 

ANNIE:  Yes,  she  was  the  first  one  here  and  she  was  instrumental  in  getting  them  all 
here.  She  had  to  borrow  money  from  a  dear  friend  of  hers  -  that's  the  Morettis.  They 
came  from  the  Old  Country  at  the  same  time.  My  mother  and  the  Morettis  were  very 
good  friends.  I'm  still  friends  with  the  daughter,  a  friendship  that  has  lasted  all  these 
years.    That's  great.  Of  course,  my  mother  paid  her  back.  And  she  sent  over  money. 
She  said,  "My  friend's  got  to  come  here."  And,  naturally,  my  grandfather  had  to  come 
here,  to  America,  the  Land  of  Plenty.  They  didn't  know  they  had  to  go  out  and  work 
hard.  [Chuckle] 

INTERVIEWER:  So  he  came  then  before  your  grandmother? 

ANNIE:  Yes. 
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INTERVIEWER:  And  he  came  with  the  other  daughters? 

ANNIE:  He  came  with  his  daughters  first  then  sent  for  my  grandmother. 

INTERVIEWER:  And  the  two  little  ones. 

ANNIE:  My  mother  sent  for  them  and  the  two  girls  because  that's  the  way  it  was. 

INTERVIEWER:  How  then  did  your  parents  and  grandparents  end  up  in  North  Beach 
from  the  cherry  farm,  from  San  Jose? 

ANNIE:  Okay.  It  was  because  my  father  and  his  brother  had  the  fruit  and  vegetables 
peddling  in  the  city.  Let  me  think  how  my  father  came  to  the  city.  He  was  in  the  city 
before.  He  lived  in  the  city  and  so  he  brought  her  back  to  San  Francisco  after  they  got 
married  because  he  had  this  fruit  and  vegetable  business  here.  They  lived  together  in  a 
flat  on  Grant  Avenue  before  they  moved  to  the  Alioto  flat.  Very  briefly,  they  lived 
together  and  then  my  father's  brother  started  having  -they  had  five  children  -  then  they 
moved  away.  He  [my  father's  brother]  didn't  want  to  do  it  anymore.  They  bought  a  farm 
in  Fresno.  Naturally,  my  father  wasn't  going  to  do  that  so  he  then  went  to  work.    We 
were  born  in  the  Alioto's  flats,  my  sister  and  I. 

INTERVIEWER:  That  was  on  Filbert  Street. 
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ANNIE:  Filbert  and  Grant  Avenue.  And  we  moved  across  the  street  to  the  alley.  We 
moved  to  Medau  Place.  Then  from  Medau  Place  (I  was  about  7  years  old),  we  moved 
around  the  corner  to  528  Filbert  Street.  Then  from  Filbert  we  went  to  Lombard.  We 
lived  on  Filbert  for  fifteen  years,  that's  when  I  got  married.  I  was  living  on  Filbert  Street 
when  I  got  married. 

INTERVIEWER:  Just  to  get  back  to  your  father,  you  told  me  earlier  that  he  was  in  the 
city  during  the  [1906]  earthquake. 

ANNIE:  Yes,  he  was. 

INTERVIEWER:  And  that  he  was  a  young  man.    This  was  before  he  met  your  mother. 

ANNIE:  That's  right. 

INTERVIEWER:  Tell  me  that  story  again  about  Washington  Square. 

ANNIE:  What  I  remember  him  telling  us...  I  don't  remember  him  ever  mentioning  where 
exactly  he  was  living  at  the  time  of  the  earthquake.  Well,  it  was  right  there  at  North 
Beach  because  that's  where  they  all  ended  up,  in  the  Washington  Square  Park.  What  I 
can  remember  him  telling  me  -  what's  vivid  in  my  mind  about  that  earthquake  was  the 
feeding  of  the  people  that  were  [destitute]  no  houses,  no  nothing,  you  know.  [Chuckle] 
I  think  of  all  that  stuff  with  the  military,  where  they  made  sure  [chuckle]  -  how  they 
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treated  him.  They  always  thought  he  had  had  a  meal  because  he  looked  like  his 
brother  [chuckle].  That's  the  one  thing  he  would  always  remind  me  of,  how  the  military 
said,  "Hey,  we  gave  you  your  dinner."  He  looked  like  his  brother;  they  looked  like  twins. 
He  said,  "No,  that  was  my  brother.  I  didn't  have  my  meal  yet."  That  was  the  one  thing 
that  stuck  in  his  [mind]. 

INTERVIEWER:  I  never  heard  this.  The  military  brought  meals  into  Washington 
Square? 

ANNIE:  Oh,  absolutely.    They  had  to  feed  the  people  after  the  earthquake. 

INTERVIEWER:  There  were  tents  there. 

ANNIE:  Oh,  absolutely. 

GUESTS:  He  was  26  then  because  he  was  born  in  1880. 

ANNIE:  Yes. 

GUESTS:  Your  father  would  drive  up  and  down  the  streets  and  sell. 

ANNIE:  Exactly.  He  was  a  peddler.  Absolutely.  That  was  nothing  new.  There  were 
other  peddlers.  Old  Dr.  Torres'  father,  my  doctor  -  of  course,  he's  dead  now,  made  his 
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money  peddling  like  that  and  was  able  to  put  one  son  through  medical  school  and  the 
other  son  through  dental  school;  the  Drs.  Torres,  yes.  They  had  their  offices  right  on 
the  corner  of  Grant  Avenue  and  Filbert,  right  next  to  the  flats  where  we  were  born. 

GUESTS:  Right  above  the  bakery. 

ANNIE:  Right  above  the  bakery,  exactly. 

INTERVIEWER:  So  the  flats  above  the  bakery  must  have  been  owned  by  the  Aliotos, 
you  said. 

ANNIE:  As  far  as  I  know,  they  were  owned  by  the  Aliotos,  the  flats.  The  doctors' 
offices,  I  don't  know  if  they  owned  that  part  of  that  corner,  I  don't  know. 

INTERVIEWER:  I'm  mixed  up,  there's  a  bakery  on  Union  and  Grant. 

ANNIE:  You're  talking  about  the  bakery  across  the  street  where  my  mother  used  to 
bring  the  ravioli  there  to  be  sold. 

INTERVIEWER:  There  was  a  bakery  on  Filbert? 

ANNIE:  Filbert  and  Grant  Avenue,  right  across  from  -  years  and  years  ago,  the  bakery. 
It's  not  there  anymore,  huh? 
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INTERVIEWER:  The  church  was  there  too  for  a  while. 

ANNIE:  The  church  was  on  the  corner.  Old  St.  Peter's  and  Paul's  Church,  the  old  one, 
-  was  on  the  corner  of  Grant  Avenue  and  Filbert.  There  are  apartment  houses  there 
now.  The  old  St.  Peter's  and  Paul's  Church  was  there.  My  grandmother  went  to  church 
every  single  solitary  -  every  day,  every  day,  every  day  she  went  to  church,  every  day. 

INTERVIEWER:  Where  was  the  bakery  in  relation  to  the  church  then? 

ANNIE:  Down  the  block.  Down  a  block,  Filbert  and  Stockton. 

INTERVIEWER:  Oh,  the  focaccia  bakery. 

ANNIE:  Exactly. 

INTERVIEWER:  So  the  Aliotos  flats  were  on  Stockton  and  Filbert? 

ANNIE:  Yes.  Across  the  street.  Across  the  street,  from  where  we  were  born.  Across 
the  street.  Let  me  talk  about  the  church.  The  old  St.  Peter's  and  Paul's  Church,  they 
must  have  collected  some  money  because  they  started  building  a  new  church,  very 
controversial  in  those  days.  The  church  came  down  and,  guess  what,  you  know  what 
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they  set  up  there  where  the  old  church  was?  One  of  the  first  miniature  golf  courses. 
You  knew  about  that? 

INTERVIEWER:  Yes,  I  heard  that  story  from  another  narrator. 

ANNIE:  Exactly.  It  didn't  last  very  long.  We  kids  used  to  have  so  much  fun.  A  nickel. 
A  nickel!  So  they  finally,  ...  they  took  that  away. 

INTERVIEWER:  Do  you  remember  the  old  church? 

ANNIE:  Oh,  absolutely.  My  grandmother  lived  in  church,  every  day,  every  day. 

INTERVIEWER:  And  you  lived  with  your  parents  and  grandparents? 

ANNIE:  Yes,  we  did.  We  lived  together.  Wait  a  minute,  no  -  okay,  no.  My 
grandmother  had  her  own  flat  on  Medau  Place  and  we  had  a  flat  right  up  from  Medau 
Place.  My  grandmother  lived  in  her  own  flat  because  I  remember  then  she  moved 
around  the  corner  right  on  Medau  and  Filbert.  I  remember  I  used  to  tease  her  when  I 
was  a  kid.  The  window  was  low  enough  and  I'd  knock  on  the  window  and  I'd  hide  from 
her.  She  said,  "Don't.  You'll  scare  me.  Don't  do  that,"  in  Sicilian.  [Chuckle]  I 
remember  that. 

INTERVIEWER:  Can  you  say  it  in  Sicilian?  Do  you  remember? 
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ANNIE:  Scandare.  Scandare.  [Chuckle]  Oh,  god,  I  tell  you.  Where  were  we?  The 
church? 

INTERVIEWER:  You  remember  the  church  ? 

ANNIE;  The  church  and  then  they  built  a  new  one.  More  family  history.  Well,  they  got 
more  money,  they  built  a  big  church.  There  was  a  lot  of  controversy  about  that,  as  I 
recall.  Well,  after  the  new  church  was  built  -  a  gorgeous  church  -  they  used  to  hand 
out  the  price  lists  when  you  wanted  to  get  married  in  there.  Yes,  that's  true.  That's  why 
I  didn't  get  married  there.  Ah,  they  planted  a  bomb  in  the  church.  Do  you  remember 
that?  Somebody  told  you  that? 

INTERVIEWER:  I  heard  that  story.  Before  it  was  finished,  I  think. 

ANNIE:  My  cousin  Jim  Sunserl  was  a  San  Francisco  police  detective  and  he  worked  on 
the  case  and  they  got  the  bomb  out.    Oh,  yes. 

INTERVIEWER:  Did  they  get  the  guy  or  the  group? 

ANNIE:  I  can't  remember.  I  don't  think  so.  That  I  don't  remember;  I'm  sorry.  Yes,  it 
was  a  lot  of  controversy  about  that  church  being  built.    But,  hey,  progress,  you  know. 
That's  progress.  [Read  the  story  in  "Saints  Peter  and  Paul  Church,  The  Chronicles  of 
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the  Italian  Cathedral  of  the  West,  1884-1984",  by  Alessandro  Baccari,  Vincenza 
Scarpaci,  and  Rev.  Father  Gabriel  Zavottaro,  pages  98  to  102.  There  were  four 
bombings.  Two  men  were  captured.] 

INTERVIEWER:  So  you  decided  not  to  get  married  in  the  church? 

ANNIE:  I  couldn't  afford  it.  They  hand  you  a  price  list.  Honest,  that's  the  truth.  So  I  got 
married  at  Old  St.  Mary's  Church  in  Chinatown.  That's  where  I  got  married,  1935,  a 
long  time  ago. 

INTERVIEWER:  What  did  your  folks  think  about  your  marrying  a  non-Italian  and  a  non- 
Sicilian? 

ANNIE:  Honey,  in  those  days  you  went  with  somebody  and  married  them;  you  didn't  go 
with  them  very  long.  She  says,  "No,  you  got  to  get  married,  you're  not  going  to  fool 
around."  Absolutely.  You  married  them. 

GUESTS:  But  how  about  the  fact  that  he  wasn't  Italian?   What  did  they  think  about 
that? 

ANNIE:  No.  No.  No,  that  wasn't  -  no,  my  mother  didn't  have  any  objection  to  that  as 
long  as  he  was  a  nice  guy,  which  he  was.  He  was  a  really  nice  guy. 
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GUESTS:  He  was  Irish-Catholic? 

ANNIE:  Yes,  he  was  Scotch-Irish.  He  was  really  a  nice  guy. 

INTERVIEWER:  Did  you  meet  him  in  North  Beach? 

ANNIE:  I  met  him  on  a  blind  date.  [Chuckle]  Yeah,  my  friends  Lena  and  Angle  -  oh, 
God,  that  was  funny.  His  friend's  name  was  Coffee  -  the  last  name,  I  can't  remember 
what  the  first  name  was.  A  blind  date.  See,  Angle  and  Lena,  how  they  met  the  kid 
Coffee  I  don't  remember.  They  were  friends  and  he  was  just  a  friend  of  a  friend.  He 
borrowed  his  father's  car-  we  called  them  roadsters  in  those  days-  those  old  Fords  with 
no  top.  They  had  a  back  seat,  a  roadster. 

INTERVIEWER:  Was  it  a  rumble  ...? 

ANNIE:  Rumble. 

INTERVIEWER:  Rumble  seat,  yes. 

ANNIE:  She  knows  better  than  me.  She  wants  infomriationl  A  rumble  seat,  exactly.    It 
had  a  rumble  seat.    How  old  was  I,  15, 16-1  was  17  when  I  was  married  [looking  at 
papers].    Francis,  yes.  It  doesn't  say  when  the  marriage  date  was.  So,  what  else? 
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Annie  with  iier  former  iiusband,  Thomas  ''Red"  Wallace 


INTERVIEWER:  You  were  born  in  1917  and  there  was  a  big  flu  epidemic  in  1918.  Did 
your  folks  tell  you  any  stories  about  that? 

ANNIE:  No.  My  mother  lost  a  baby,  the  first  Annie.  It  was  her  medication.  I  remember 
they  used  to  go  -  you  know  where  they  used  to  take  them?  Out  on  the  beach  because 
they  said  the  sea  air  would  do  the  flu  good!  But  she  died;  she  didn't  make  it.  My 
husband's  mother  died  of  the  flu.    She  did.  Absolutely.  That  was  really  bad. 

INTERVIEWER:  So  they  would  take  the  children  out  to  the  beach? 

ANNIE:  Yes,  they  thought  the  sea  air  would  do  them  good. 

INTERVIEWER:  Where? 

ANNIE:  The  beach.  The  Cliff  House  beach. 

INTERVIEWER:  The  Playland  beach.  Ocean  Beach. 

GUESTS:  How  old  was  she? 

ANNIE:  Months.  About  eighteen  months.  Then  I'm  the  second  Annie.  I  was  born  after 
her  death.  She  had  another  child. 
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INTERVIEWER:  What  other  siblings  do  you  have? 

ANNIE:  Well,  my  sister,  she's  dead.  My  sister. 

INTERVIEWER:  There  were  just  two  of  you  then. 

ANNIE:  Just  two  girls. 

INTERVIEWER:  Was  she  younger  or  older  than  you? 

ANNIE:  She's  five  years  older  than  I.  Unfortunately  she  died. 

INTERVIEWER:  Did  she  take  care  of  you  when  you  were  growing  up? 

ANNIE:  She  sure  did.  She  used  to  like  to  hit  me.  [Chuckle]  I  deserved  it  though. 
[Laughter]    Believe  me,  I  was  a  bugger.  We  had  our  chores.  My  mother  had  to  work 
because  my  father  was  always  sick.  My  father  had  sciatica,  which  is  very  bad,  very 
bad.  There  were  no  medications  in  those  days  for  that  kind  of  illness,  you  suffered  the 
pain.  I  remember  he  used  to  go  to  -  what  is  that  in  the  Mill  Valley  area,  the  place  they 
used  to  go  for  the  briny.  [In  Sonoma  County] 

GUESTS:  For  the  baths. 
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ANNIE:  For  the  baths,  they  used  to  go  there. 

INTERVIEWER:  In  Mill  Valley? 

ANNIE:  Yes,  some  place,  I  can't  think  of  the  name. 

GUESTS:  Boyes  Springs. 

ANNIE:  Boyes  Springs,  that's  right. 

GUESTS:  I  remember  going  up  to  Boyes  Springs. 

ANNIE:  Dora  used  to  have  a  cabin  there,  yes,  Boyes  Springs.  That's  where  he  used  to 
go  but,  oh,  the  poor  guy,  he  suffered  real  bad,  so  Mama  had  to  go  to  work.  She  had  to 
sustain  the  family.  And  he  got  a  little  bit  better  and  came  back  and  he  went  to  work  for 
Stauffer  Chemical  Company  who  had  a  plant  on  Bay  Street  In  San  Francisco.  But  then 
he  got  this  problem  with  chemicals  -  oh,  I  remember  the  poor  guy.  He  used  to  work 
every  other  Saturday.  That's  why  I  used  to  get  hit  too.  Every  other  Saturday  my  sister 
and  I  would  take  tums  to  take  his  lunch  down  there  on  Bay  Street.  We  used  to  bring 
him  his  lunch.  One  Saturday  it  was  her  turn,  then  it  was  my  turn.  I  had  a  beating  before 
I'd  go.  My  mother  had  to  hit  me  before  I'd  go.  [Chuckle] 

GUESTS:  Because  you  didn't  want  to  go  there? 
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ANNIE:  I  didn't  want  to  go  there.  He  used  to  pack  his  own  lunch  during  the  week 
because  I  guess  we  were  in  school  but  on  Saturdays  she'd  pack  him  something  warm. 
She  used  to  call  it  a  piccio.  It  used  to  be  a  little  can  with  a  little  cover  and  on  Saturday 
she'd  like  to  cook  something  warm,  maybe  a  little  stew  or  something.  And  by  the  time 
he  got  it,  it  was  still  warm  and  he  could  eat  it  warm  rather  than  sandwiches  every 
weekday.  It  was  that  she  used  to  give  him. 

INTERVIEWER:  What  did  you  call  it? 

ANNIE:  Piccio.  Picciu,  really,  picciu.  It's  too  bad  I  still  don't  have  that.  It's  too  bad 
because  I  still  have  the  round  tub  where  she  used  to  boil  water,  where  she  put  her 
clothes  and  washed  her  clothes  and  boiled  them. 

INTERVIEWER:  The  picciu  was  the  container? 

ANNIE:  The  container  for  the  food. 


INTERVIEWER:  What  was  it  made  of? 


ANNIE:  Like  a  tin,  tin.  Geez,  do  I  remember  that.  God. 


INTERVIEWER:  Then  you'd  walk  down  to  Bay  Street 
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ANNIE:  There  wasn't  any  bus  service,  honey.  You  walked  if  you  wanted  to  get 
someplace.  -  Oh,  cable  cars.  But  the  cable  car  didn't  go  down  where  my  father  was 
working.  It  was  a  nice  walk.  I  used  to  walk  to  Francisco  Junior  High  School  and 
Galileo.  I  used  to  walk. 

INTERVIEWER:  A  very  steep  hill  back  up  from  Bay  Street. 

ANNIE:  No.  Wait  a  minute,  no.  We  used  to  go  down  Stockton,  no.  It  wasn't  bad.  It 
wasn't  bad. 

INTERVIEWER:  Did  the  treatment  at  Boyes  Springs  actually  help  his  condition? 

ANNIE:  Well,  not  too  much.  Not  too  much.  When  you  have  heat  treatments,  when  you 
get  the  heat  treatments  it  feels  good,  but  once  you  don't  have  them  the  pain  come  back. 

INTERVIEWER:  Did  he  actually  go  and  live  up  there  or  did  he  just  travel  from  time  to 
time  for  the  treatments? 

ANNIE:  There  was  a  gentleman,  Manuel  Amato.    I'll  never  forget  his  name. 

ANNIE:  He  had  a  car  in  San  Jose.  It  took  him  all  night  from  San  Jose  ... 
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INTERVIEWER:  He  drove  up  from  San  Jose? 

ANNIE:  From  San  Jose  to  take  care  of  my  father  and  his  pain,  which  didn't  help  too 
much. 

INTERVIEWER:  Was  he  a  doctor? 

ANNIE:  No.  I  don't  know  what,  even  if  he  had  a  title,  but  he  was  known  for ... 

INTERVIEWER:  Helping  him. 

ANNIE:  Yes. 

INTERVIEWER:  So  he  would  drive  up  from  San  Jose  then  take  your  father  up  to  Boyes 
Hot  Springs. 

ANNIE:  Yes. 

INTERVIEWER:  How  old  were  you  when  he  got  hurt?  Do  you  remember? 

ANNIE:  Oh,  yes,  do  I  ever.  I  remember  my  father  fell  down  the  backstairs  when  he  was 
carrying  grapes.    That's  how  he  got  hurt.  My  father  fell  down  the  stairs  when  he  was 
making  wine  for  the  neighbors. 
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INTERVIEWER:  What  house  was  that?  That  was  at  528  Filbert? 

ANNIE:  That  was  at  Medau  Place.  In  those  days  if  you  didn't  have  a  basement  [you 
shared].  "Oh,  I  got  a  basement,"  [so  they  all]  started  making  the  wine.  Yes,  that  was  in 
Medau  Place. 

INTERVIEWER:  You  were,  what,  6? 

ANNIE:  About  that  time,  about  that  age.  I  remember  it.  He  slipped  -  the  grapes  that 
he  was  bringing  in  -  he  was  carrying  the  grapes.  Why  in  the  world  he  was  on  those 
stairs  I'll  never  know,  but  he  slipped  on  a  grape.  I  could  just  see;  he  went  right  down.  It 
was  awful.  God,  it  was  awful. 

INTERVIEWER:  So  that's  when  your  mother  went  to  work? 

ANNIE:  Yes.  Oh,  yes.  Absolutely.  She  went  to  work  for  Levi  Strauss,  many,  many 
years  at  Levi  Strauss. 

INTERVIEWER:  What  did  she  do  there? 

ANNIE:  She  made  jeans.  Then  during  the  war  she  went  to  work  for  H  &  L  Block  and 
made  airmen's  jackets.  She  made  airmen's  jackets. 
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INTERVIEWER:  So  where  was  Levi's  where  she  worked? 

ANNIE:  Levi  Strauss  was  on  Mission  Street  at  that  time,  because  then  they  had  moved. 

GUESTS:  Right.  Right  at  the  foot  of  Van  Ness  on  Center... 

INTERVIEWER:  And  how  did  she  get  there? 

ANNIE:  By  bus.  We  were  here,  weren't  we?  Then  I  went  to  work.  Right  after  the  war  I 
went  to  work  and  I'd  pick  her  up.  The  bus  dropped  her  right  in  front  of  her  [work]  place, 
'til  she  retired.  When  she  would  come  home  from  work  the  bus  would  stop  down  here. 
I  was  coming  home  from  work  and  I'd  pick  her  up  and  bring  her  home. 

INTERVIEWER:  Then  when  she  worked  at  H  &  L  Block,  where  was  that? 

ANNIE:  On  Van  Ness,  South  Van  Ness. 

INTERVIEWER:  That  was  there  too,  near  Levi's? 

ANNIE:  Yes.  See,  Levi  Strauss  was  on  Mission  first  and  then  when  she  went  to  H  &  L 
Block  it  was  on  South  Van  Ness.    Still  is. 
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Annie  walking  downtown  with  her  mother.  Marietta 


INTERVIEWER:  What  do  they  do  now?  Do  you  know  what  they  make  now? 

ANNIE:  Oh,  I'm  sure  whatever  they  did  before  they're  still  doing  there  now. 

INTERVIEWER:  Airmen's  jackets? 

[Laughter] 

INTERVIEWER:  H  &  L  Block  is  on  Van  Ness  now?  Is  it  down  by  Market? 

ANNIE:  Yes,  right  by  -  as  soon  as  you  cross  Market  Street,  if  you  go  straight  down 
when  you  cross  Market  from  Van  Ness  Avenue  -  you  cross  Market  and  Mission,  it's 
right  there  by  Van  Ness  and  Mission. 

INTERVIEWER:  But  that's  where  Levi's  was,  wasn't  it?  Levi  Strauss. 

ANNIE:  Levi  Strauss  was  up  on  Mission.  Up  on  Mission. 

GUESTS:  What  year  did  Nonna  start  with  Levi  Strauss? 

ANNIE:  What  year?  Oh,  whoa,  whoa,  whoa. 

INTERVIEWER:  How  old  were  you?  Maybe  you  can  remember  it  that  way. 
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ANNIE:  How  old  was  I? 

INTERVIEWER:  Were  you  in  school? 

ANNIE:  Oh,  I  must  have  been. 

GUESTS:  You  were  still  living  in  the  city  when  she  started  there. 

ANNIE:  Then  when  we  moved  she  continued,  as  I  said,  because  of  the  bus,  the 
convenience  of  the  bus. 

INTERVIEWER:  Did  your  grandmother  ever  take  care  of  you  while  your  mother  went  to 
work? 

ANNIE:  Of  course.  Absolutely.  My  grandmother  took  care  of  me.  Then  when  they 
bought  the  farm  in  Stockton  I  went  with  my  grandma  to  Stockton. 

INTERVIEWER:  Was  your  grandfather  alive  too  at  that  time?  So  you  remember  them 
well. 

ANNIE:  Oh,  absolutely.  Absolutely. 
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INTERVIEWER:  They  left  North  Beach  and  you  went  with  them  to  Stockton.  How  old 
were  you  then? 

ANNIE:  4  or  5.  Because  when  I  came  back  then  my  sister  was  old  enough  to  take  of 
me  at  school.  Mama  says,  "Come  on  home,"  because  then  Sammy  was  bom.    When 
Sammy  was  bom  they  needed  the  bedroom.  When  Sammy  was  bom  she  says,  "Well, 
you  know ..." 

GUESTS:  Auntie  Mary  was  still  there  with  them? 

ANNIE:  Absolutely.  Naturally.  She  adored  me  and  I  adored  her.  Ah.  Then  came 
Sammy  so  I  took  second  place.  Yes,  they  needed  the  bedroom  and  my  mother  says, 
"Oh,  it's  time  for  you  to  come  home  now.  You  go  to  school  here."  [San  Francisco]  She 
says,  "Your  sister's  old  enough  to  take  care  of  you."  She  sure  did.  She  did.  And  that's 
how  it  happened  that  I  came  from  Stockton. 

INTERVIEWER:  How  long  were  you  there?  About  a  year? 

GUESTS:  It  was  about  a  year  or  so  that  you  were  in  Stockton. 

ANNIE:  I  still  am  friendly  with  a  girl  I  went  to  school  with  in  Stockton.  I  talked  to  her  the 
other  day.  Isn't  that  great.  And  just  like  that  girl,  then  when  I  came  here,  I  made  friends 
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Annie,  her  cousin  Sam  Montaito,  and  her  beloved  puppy.  Fluffy 
at  the  family  farm  in  Stockton 


with  Angie  and  Lena  who  are  great  friends.  I  still  correspond.  In  fact,  Angle  called  me 
yesterday.  Angle  calls  me  all  the  time. 


rd 


INTERVIEWER:  So  you  came  back  when  you  were  in  the  3    grade? 

ANNIE:  Yes.    You  want  to  hear  this?  That's  why  I'm  smart.  They  had  no  kindergarten 
in  the  school  in  Stockton,  only  1^*  grade.  My  Uncle  Monty,  he  was  smart.  Monty  was 
smart.  He  taught  me.  Yes,  they  really  were  a  smart  family.  [Laughter]  We  always  had 
pencil  and  paper.  He  taught  me  how  to  write  my  name  as  soon  as  I  could  hold  a  pencil. 
He'd  say,  "Write  your  name,  Annie;  write  your  name,  Annie;  write  your  name."  [Chuckle] 
My  grandma  says,  "Hey,  maybe  she  ought  to  go  to  school."  So  he  brought  me  to 
school.  In  fact,  he  had  graduated.  I've  got  his  graduation  picture.  He  graduated  from 
Stockton  High  School.  He  says,  "Yes,  it's  time  you  went  to  school."  So  they  put  me  in 
because  I  could  write  my  name.  They  put  me  in  the  3^*^  grade. 

GUESTS:  In  Stockton. 

ANNIE:  In  Stockton. 

GUESTS:  The  3'"^  grade  or  the  1^*  grade? 
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ANNIE:  No,  the  3^^  grade.  This  young  lady  could  write  her  name.  But  I  was  just  a  kid, 
they  put  me  in  the  3^^  grade.  Well,  that's  the  way  they  did  things  then.  They  don't  do 
that  anymore  but  that's  the  way  they  did  things.  They  put  me  in  the  3'^^  grade. 

GUESTS:  How  old  were  you? 

ANNIE:  How  old  was  I?  6.  Lord,  what  do  I  know?  5.  [Chuckle]  I  did  real  well,  I'll  have 
you  know,  real  well.  Real  well,  absolutely. 

INTERVIEWER:  Then  you  were  there  for  a  year  and  then  you  came  back  to  San 
Francisco. 

GUESTS:  Did  you  go  to  the  4*^  grade  here? 

ANNIE:  They  put  me  in  the  4*^  grade.  Absolutely.  See,  there  wasn't  this  -  oh,  yes.  I 
was  14  when  I  graduated  from  junior  high  school,  not  quite  14.  13  when  I  graduated 
junior  high  school. 

GUESTS:  What  grammar  school  In  San  Francisco  did  you  go  to? 

ANNIE:  Jean  Parker. 

INTERVIEWER:  Was  that  a  public  school,  Jean  Parker? 
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ANNIE:  Oh,  yes.  Who  had  the  money  to  go  to  private  [chuckle]?  Oh,  the  Aliotos,  they 
went  to  the  Catholic  schools.  That's  how  come  I  got  a  ride.  They'd  give  us  a  ride  once 
in  a  while.  My  sister  and  I  would  start  walking  and  there  was  [the  Aliotos].  They  had 
time  to  take  the  kids  to  school.  See,  the  Catholic  school  was  right  around  the  corner 
from  the  Jean  Parker  and  he'd  drop  us  all.  He  was  really  kind,  really  kind  people. 

INTERVIEWER:  Was  that  Mayor  Alioto's  father? 

ANNIE:  Yes. 

INTERVIEWER:  Would  Mayor  Alioto  and  you  be  sort  of  the  same  generation? 

ANNIE:  Yes.  Absolutely.  Absolutely. 

INTERVIEWER:  And  they  all  grew  up  in  that  neighborhood. 

ANNIE:  All  grew  up  in  the  neighborhood,  wonderful  people.  Wonderful  people.  Really 
-  they  were  great.  Gee,  you  know  my  mind  is  all  getting  to  be  ...  thinking  about  all 
these  things. 

GUESTS:  And  you  also  went  to  Italian  school. 
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ANNIE:  Oh,  God,  yes,  Italian  school. 

GUESTS:  At  Fugazi  Hall. 

ANNIE:  At  Fugazi  Hall  where  Beach  Blanket  Babylon  is. 

INTERVIEWER:  When  did  you  go  there?  After  school? 

ANNIE:  After  school  and  then  I  continued.  I  had  years  of  Italian  both  public  and  private 
because  then  I  continued  it  when  I  went  to  school  because  they  taught  Italian.  Then 
after  the  war  they  quit  teaching  it. 

INTERVIEWER:  There  was  curfew  for  Italians  during  the  war  in  North  Beach. 

ANNIE:  Nuh-hm.  [no] 

INTERVIEWER:  Yes,  for  those  who  were  not  citizens. 

ANNIE:  Now  wait  a  minute,  let  me  think.  Let  me  think.  No.  No,  ma'am;  no.  No, 
ma'am.  Noway. 

INTERVIEWER:  I  know  because  a  lot  of  people  have  told  me  this  ... 
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ANNIE:  Have  they  really? 

INTERVIEWER:  What  happened  in  Italian  school? 

ANNIE:  Where  will  I  begin?  We  had  the  strictest  teacher  in  the  Italian  school,  Signora 
Solare.  A  very  good  teacher,  right  from  the  Old  Country  she  was.  Signora  Solare.  Yes, 
I  know,  this  has  to  be  told.  She  may  have  descendants  and  she  may  not,  excellent 
teacher.  I  was  a  bugger,  really.  I  was  -  [chuckle] 

GUESTS:  High  spirited. 

ANNIE:  High  spirited.  So  after  school  I'd  go  to  the  Italian  school.  She  had  a  big  class, 
over  sixty  kids,  one  more  spirited  than  another,  but  I  took  the  cake  because  I  knew  my 
Italian,  my  mother  taught  me.  My  mother  read  the  Italian  newspaper.  Every  night  I'd  sit 
over  the  arm  of  the  chair.  She'd  have  the  newspaper.  She'd  say,  "I'm  starting  here."  I 
could  read  it.  At  that  age  I  could  read  Italian. 

INTERVIEWER:  What  was  the  name  of  the  newspaper? 

ANNIE:  La  Voce  Del  Poppo.  There  were  two  of  them,  La  Voce  Del  Poppo  and  the 
other  one. 

GUESTS:  Ultalia. 
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ANNIE:  L'ltalia,  yes,  two  of  them.  She'd  get  both  of  them.  "I'm  starting  here  and  I'm 
not  going  to  stop."  I  always  wanted  to  do  things;  I  always  was  that  way.  I  just  was 
interested  in  reading.  I  loved  to  do  it.  So  I'd  go  to  the  Italian  school  after  school.  I  could 
read  it.  I  could  do  it  so  I  would  disrupt  the  class.  [Chuckle]  I'd  drive  her  crazy,  the 
teacher.  Once,  someone  knocked  on  the  classroom  door.  I'm  just  trying  to  remember 
how  this  came  about.  Knocked  on  the  classroom  door  and  she  answered  it.  So  her 
attention  was  taken  away  from  the  class  and  everybody  started  [imitating  talking 
sounds].  Naturally  my  voice  was  up  there  ahead  of  everybody  else's  voice  and  she 
became  so  furious  -  furious,  and,  naturally,  whose  voice  did  she  hear?  It  was  mine.  In 
Italian  classes  the  punishment  for  the  class  was  if  you  did  something  wrong  everybody 
had  to  stand  up.  Not  only  me.  I  don't  remember  what  the  words  were.  I  can't 
remember.  We  all  stood  up  and  all  of  a  sudden  she  scared  the  hell  out  of  me  and  I  wet 
my  pants.  [Laughter] 

The  story's  not  over  yet.  I  was  crying.  I  ran  home.  We  were  living  on  Filbert  Street.  I 
ran  home  screaming,  crying.  Well,  the  next  day  my  mother  went  to  her  class  and  she 
read  the  riot  act  to  that  teacher.  She  says,  "You  didn't  have  to  scare  her  so  much  that 
she  wet  her  pants.  She  wouldn't  have  done  it  if  you  wouldn't  have  been  so  mean." 
Well,  needless  to  say,  I  never  went  back.  Another  aside  going  to  that  -  this  is  the  one  I 
think  you're  thinking  about.  The  guys  in  the  class,  young  fellows,  we'd  get  out  of  the 
class.  I  don't  think  you've  heard  this  one  before.  [Chuckle]  You  know  what  they  used 
to  do?  Valencia-Marini  was  right  across  the  street,  the  mortuary.  Do  you  know  what 
they  used  to  do?  They'd  go  in  and  the  mortuary  people  used  to  say,  "Hey,  what  are  you 
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doing?"  They'd  say,  "Oh,  we've  got  a  relative  there. "  They'd  go  in  and  tweak  the  noses 
of  the  dead  bodies."    [Laughter]    This  is  what  the  l<ids  did  in  those  days  for  fun.  Today 
they've  got  other  things.  They've  got  the  computer  there,  or  whatever,  but  in  those  days 
that  was  their  fun. 

INTERVIEWER:  How  old  were  you  then  do  you  think?  What  age  approximately?  10, 
12? 

ANNIE:  How  old  was  I,  Carol?  Paula? 

GUESTS:  3'^  or  4*^  [grade]  but  you  were  ahead  of  schedule. 

ANNIE:  Yes,  I  was  ahead  of  schedule.  I  was  about  - 

GUESTS:  Maybe  9? 

ANNIE:  Something  like  that.  Oh,  no,  younger.  Younger.  Because  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
she  took  me  underage,  because  you  had  to  be  a  certain  age  to  get  into  that  Italian  class 
but  my  mother  says,  "She  can  do  it.  She  knows  it."  Yes,  little  did  she  know  after  she 
took  me  in  that  class!  I  was  underage  but  she  took  me,  much  to  her  chagrin.  [Chuckle] 

INTERVIEWER:  Was  it  free? 
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ANNIE:  Oh,  yes. 

INTERVIEWER:  So  it  was  provided  by  the  community? 

ANNIE:  It  was  provided  by  the  Italian  govemment. 

INTERVIEWER:  Really? 

INTERVIEWER:  So  that  all  their  emigrants  would  keep  the  language? 

ANNIE:  Well,  of  course,  that  could  be  part  of  it.  But,  see,  they  had  to  pay  the  teacher's 
salary. 

INTERVIEWER:  Oh,  the  teachers  came  from  Italy? 

ANNIE:  I'm  pretty  sure.  Absolutely.  Yes.  Oh,  those  were  fun  days.  [Chuckle]  Oh,  I 
tell  you,  I  tell  you. 

INTERVIEWER:  I  guess  that  was  in  the  Twenties  and  it  was  also  Prohibition  at  that 
time. 

ANNIE:  Oh,  absolutely. 
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INTERVIEWER:  What  do  you  remember  about  that  in  North  Beach? 

ANNIE:  What  did  we  do?  I'll  tell  you  about  what  we  did  in  Prohibition.  Getting  back  to 
my  father  -  and  he  wasn't  working  very  steady.  He  couldn't  work  at  Stauffer  Chemical 
anymore  on  account  of  his  lungs.  When  I  get  to  that  part  about  how  I  felt  about  it  then 
I'll  - 1  was  already  in  junior  high  school.  We  had  these  dear  friends,  dear  neighbors, 
my  sister's  godmother.  Aunt  Irena.  Irena's  father  owned  a  saloon  on  Grant  Avenue  and 
Green.  For  reasons,  he  wanted  out  of  it,  he  wanted  out  of  the  saloon.  My  father,  not 
having  a  job  -  of  course,  my  mother  was  working  and  her  dear  friends,  the  Morettis  - 
Oh,  another  reason  why  my  father... ,  my  father  loved  to  play  cards;  he  was  the  best 
card  player.  He  certainly  wasn't  a  drinking  man  and  he  used  to  go  play  cards  in  the 
saloon.  That  was  against  [the  law],  gambling,  but  somehow  -  they  used  to  pay  the  cops 
off,  believe  it  or  not. 

INTERVIEWER:  They  played  cards  for  money? 

ANNIE:  He  never  played  for  money,  my  father  just  loved  to  play  cards. 

INTERVIEWER:  What  was  against  the  law  then?  Not  gambling? 

ANNIE:  No,  the  bar,  the  saloon. 

INTERVIEWER:  So  the  reason  the  guy  wanted  to  get  out  of  business  was  because  ~ 
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ANNIE:  I  don't  remember  what  his  reason  was,  he  wanted  to  get  out.  So  my  father  was 
always  there  playing  cards  and  he  says,  "Hey,  Charlie."  He  was  Carlo  but  he  used  to 
call  him  Charlie.  "Hey,  you  want  to  buy  it?  You're  always  here,  why  don't  you  buy  it?" 
"Oh,"  he  said,  "We  pay  the  cops  off,  you  don't  have  to  worry  about  that."  Well,  he  wasn't 
working  and  the  Morettis  who  were  next-door  neighbors  there  in  the  alley  heard  about  it 
and  they  said,  "Well,  gee,  you  know  ..."  She  says,  "If  you  think  you  could  make  a  go  of 
it,  we'll  lend  you  the  money,"    $400.  My  mother  says,  "Well,  what  do  you  think?"  He 
says,  "Well,  we'll  try  making  it."  He  says,  "I  got  to  pay  the  cops  off,  but  I'll  try  and  make 
it."  So  that's  what  he  did,  he  bought  the  saloon  during  Prohibition. 

GUESTS:  And  that's  why  he  paid  the  cops  off  because  it  was  during  Prohibition. 

ANNIE:  Exactly.  Yes. 

INTERVIEWER:  Do  you  remember ... ? 

ANNIE:  Oh,  do  I  ever  remember?  Because  then  in  one  of  the  subjects  in  school,  - 1 
was  going  to  junior  high  school  then  -  and  they  used  to  say,  "All  right,  tell  us  what  your 
father  does  for  a  living."  Oh,  my  god.  What  am  I  going  to  tell  them  my  father's  doing?" 
I  cried.  I  did.  So  I  put  "bartender."  [Laughter]  I  was  mortified.  I  put,  "bartender." 
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INTERVIEWER:  How  did  that  work?  There  was  a  bar,  there  was  a  bartender,  there 
was  a  saloon.  They  had  to  have  some  kind  of  a  front,  right?  They  didn't  call  it  a  saloon 
or  a  bar. 

ANNIE:  She's  not  familiar  with  the  Mafia  -  not  that  they  were  Mafia.  She's  not  familiar 
how  people  paid  people  off,  huh?  She  doesn't  know  that?  They  do  it  every  day.  Today 
they  do  that. 

GUESTS:  No,  she's  saying  they  didn't  call  it  a  saloon.  What  did  they  call  it,  a  card 
room? 

ANNIE:  No,  it  was  a  saloon. 

GUESTS:  I  know  but  that  was  against  the  law  because  it  was  Prohibition. 

ANNIE:  I  know  it  was  against  the  law,  they  paid  the  cops  off.  Sure  it  was  against  the 
law. 

INTERVIEWER:  So  it  was  openly  ...? 

ANNIE:  Of  course.  How  could  they  do  business  if  it  wasn't  open? 

INTERVIEWER:  And  it  was  openly  a  saloon? 
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ANNIE:  Sure.  I  wonder  if  it's  still  there. 

INTERVIEWER:  There's  a  Grant  &  Green  Saloon  right  on  the  corner. 

ANNIE:  There  you  go,  it's  still  there.  It's  still  there. 

GUESTS:  But  I  thought  they  did  things  like  coffee  bars  where  there  was  a  coffee  shop 
that  was  the  front  and  the  bar  was  down  below. 

ANNIE:  Yes,  yes,  yes. 

GUESTS:  But  he  didn't  have  a  front,  he  was  just  open? 

ANNIE:  Yes.  They  used  to  do  the  coffee  thing  too.  Coffee  was  one  of  the  great  things 
in  those  days.  In  Nonni's  day  ["Nonni"  ie.  grandparents]  you  could  go  to  the  homes,  it 
was  Coffee  Royal  they  would  serve.  Oh,  you  don't  know  what  the  Coffee  Royal  is? 
Hurray,  hurray,  hurray,  you're  learning  something.  Coffee  Royal,  you  have  coffee  with 
whiskey  and  sugar.  That's  a  Coffee  Royal. 

INTERVIEWER:  Whiskey. 

ANNIE:  Yes.  Very  popular. 
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INTERVIEWER:  And  a  little  sugar. 

ANNIE:  Yes,  and  a  little  sugar. 

INTERVIEWER:  So  they  would  say  they  were  serving  coffee  but  it  was  a  little 
something  [else]. 

ANNIE:  Oh,  yes,  in  the  house  you  could  serve  anything  you  want.  Every  Sunday 
morning  we  had  -  my  father's  relatives,  every  Sunday  morning  without  fail  right  after 
church  they'd  come  up  to  the  house  and  pay  us  a  visit  and  my  father  would  make 
Coffee  Royal.  Every  Sunday  morning.  It  was  a  ritual. 

INTERVIEWER:  Did  you  go  to  St.  Peter  and  Paul's  Church? 

ANNIE:  No,  I  didn't  go.  My  grandmother  lived  there,  every  day,  every  day.  My  mother 
never  went  to  church  either  and  my  mother,  sometimes  she'd  say  to  me,  "Why  don't  you 
go  to  church?"  I'd  say,  "I  don't  want  to  go  to  church."  I  wasn't  interested.  Unfortunately, 
I  just  wasn't  Interested. 

INTERVIEWER:  So  was  it  your  father's  mother  or  your  mother's  mother  who  lived  near 
you? 
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ANNIE:  My  mother's  mother. 

INTERVIEWER:  And  your  father's  people  came  from...?   They  didn't  live  in  the 
neighborhood? 

ANNIE:  My  father's  people  came  from  -  I've  got  to  stop  and  think.  Trabia.  They  came 
from  Trabia,  Sicily.  My  father's  people  came  from  Sicily.  Let  me  see  how  we  got  into 
this. 

INTERVIEWER:  Did  they  live  in  the  neighborhood  as  well  when  they  came  to  visit  you 
on  Sunday? 

ANNIE:  Yes.  No,  no,  no,  they  lived  there.  They  lived  in  the  neighborhood.  They  lived 
on  Grant  Avenue  with  Frances  Burns. 

GUESTS:  They  were  in  New  Orleans  originally? 

ANNIE:  Oh,  yes,  my  father  came  from  the  Old  Country  to  New  Orleans  when  he  was 
about  six.  He  was  raised  [chuckle] ...  My  father  used  to  speak  English  to  my  sister  and 
me  and  he  used  to  speak  Sicilian  to  my  mother. 

GUESTS:  He  was  a  stowaway. 
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ANNIE:  Oh,  yes,  he  was  a  stowaway.  See,  I  forgot  about  that  part. 

INTERVIEWER:  He  didn't  come  with  his  parents? 

ANNIE:  Yes,  they  hid  him.  They  hid  him. 

INTERVIEWER:  Why  did  they  hide  him? 

ANNIE:  They  didn't  have  the  passage,  the  money.  That's  why.    They  didn't  have  the 
money.  Yes,  he  was  a  stowaway.  Can't  do  anything  to  him  now!  [chuckle]  And  he 
went  to  work  in  the  cotton  fields  in  New  Orleans.  Yes. 

INTERVIEWER:  Then  they  came  to  California  when  he  was  ...? 

ANNIE:  When  did  he  come  to  California,  let  me  see. 

GUESTS:  Why  did  they  come  to  California?  That  part  I  don't  know. 

ANNIE:  It'll  come  to  me.  I'll  think  of  it.  They  came  to  California.  He  came  to  California, 
right  to  San  Jose  they  came.  Oh.  He  came  to  California  riding  the  rails.  Did  you  know 
that?  He  says,  "I've  been  in  every  state  of  the  United  States  riding  the  rails.  He  had  no 
money.  That's  how  he  came  to  California.  I  remember  that  now. 
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INTERVIEWER:  Then  he  sent  for  his  parents  or  they  came  later? 

ANNIE:  [sigh]  Let's  see  how  that  came  about.  I've  got  to  stop  and  think.  He  came 
riding  the  rails  and  then  -  I  think  his  mother  died  in  New  Orleans.  Yes. 

GUESTS:  And  his  father  came  and  remarried  here.    Right? 

ANNIE:  Oh,  God,  why  can't  I  remember  that?  His  father  came  -  I'm  just  trying  to  think 
who  he  remarried. 

INTERVIEWER:  We  can  come  back  to  that.  I  was  just  thinking  about  when  they  came 
on  Sunday  after  church  for  their  Coffee  Royals,  [chuckle]  Was  it  your  father's  father 
and  his...? 

GUESTS:  It  was  his  brother.  Wasn't  it  his  brother  with  Frances  Burns,  the  daughter? 

ANNIE:  No,  they  were  other  relatives.  Frances  Burns  was  the  daughter  -  see,  then 
they  bought  a  farm  in  Fresno,  they  went  to  Fresno. 

GUESTS:  His  brother? 

ANNIE:  Yes.  I'm  just  trying  to  get  the  connection. 
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INTERVIEWER:  We  can  come  back  to  that. 


ANNIE:  Where  were  we? 


INTERVIEWER:  We  started  talking  about  the  saloon  and  that  it  was  openly  a  saloon. 

ANNIE:  Yes.  I  called  it  a  bar  at  school,  [chuckle] 

INTERVIEWER:  You  called  it  a  bar.  So  they  paid  the  cops  off  and  you  said  it  was  not 
Mafia  or ... 

ANNIE:  Oh,  no.  Heavens,  no. 

INTERVIEWER:  They  were  just  neighborhood  cops. 

ANNIE:  They  were  just  -  yes.  Not  at  all,  not  at  all,  nothing  like  that.  Nothing  like  that. 
My  father,  even  though  he  agreed  to  get  the  saloon  -  which  didn't  last  very  long 
because  he  said,  "I  would  never  break  the  law,  never."  He  was  very  honest.  "I  don't  do 
things  against  the  law."  His  friends  would  come  and  his  relatives.  My  mother  would 
say,  "People  sell  glasses  of  wine  from  their  houses,  why  won't  you  sell  it?"  "What?  Me, 
sell  wine  in  my  house?  Whooo.  Whooo,  my  god  that  would  be  illegal."  She  says,  "Your 
relatives  do  it  all  the  time,  they're  making  money  -  you  can  make  some  money,  you're 
not  working."  "I  don't  do  things  against  the  law."  Really,  that's  the  way  his  response 
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was.  "Me  sell  wine?"  And  they  used  to  do  that,  you  know.  In  their  homes  they'd  sell  a 
glass  of  wine.  Their  friends  would  come,  they'd  want  wine,  and  they'd  sell  it  to  them. 
He  would  never  do  that,  ever,  ever,  ever  do  that. 

INTERVIEWER:  He  would  give  it  away? 

GUESTS:  But  then  he  opened  a  saloon. 

ANNIE:  It  didn't  last  long  though,  did  it?  No.  Well,  I  think  what  got  to  him  was  because 
he  wasn't  working  and  it  felt  like  maybe  this  would  help  the  family  finances.  That's  how 
he  thought  about  it.  No,  sell  -  are  you  kidding,  sell  wine?  She  says,  "They're  getting 
rich."  "I  don't  do  those  things,  I  don't  do  that,  that's  against  the  law.  I  don't  do  those 
things."  Then  his  relatives  were  getting  so  rich.  I  don't  know  if  you  remember  the 
avenues?   They  were  sand  dunes.  His  relatives,  with  the  money  they  made,  bought  up 
all  kinds  of  sand  dunes.  He  used  to  call  them  crazy.  My  mother  would  say,  "Look,  let's 
go  buy  one."  "What?  Who's  going  to  live  out  in  the  sand  dunes?"  No  foresight  and 
today  I  can  see  that  in  myself.  Who's  going  to  live  out  in  the  sand  dunes?  Are  you 
crazy?  Who's  going  to  live  there?  He  has  millionaire  relatives,  I'll  have  you  know.    He 
does.  See  those  houses  [indicating  painting]?    Some  of  his  relatives  live  in  houses  like 
that.  My  granddaughter  copied  those  from  the  houses  that  my  father ...  She  loved 
doing  that,  she  made  those.  They  lived  in  houses  like  that.  I  remember  his  sister. 
They  didn't  get  along  with  my  mother. 
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INTERVIEWER:  So  your  father  had  a  brother  who  had  a  farm  up  in  ~ 

ANNIE:  Fresno. 

INTERVIEWER:  And  then  he  had  sisters  and  - 

ANNIE:  Yes,  they're  all  dead  now.  My  cousin  Frances  died.  Then  eventually  he  came 
back  there  -  a  little  tragedy  there,  but  he  came  back  and  - 

GUESTS:  How  many  brothers  and  sisters  did  he  have? 

ANNIE:  Nonno  [grandfather]  had  ... 

GUESTS:  He  had  the  step  ones  because  his  father  remarried,  right? 

ANNIE:  I  can't  remember  that.  He  had  one  brother  Cesare,  and  Angela  -  who's  the 
other  sister?  Cesare,  Angela,  I  remember  but  who's  the  other  sister? 

INTERVIEWER:  So  one  brother  and  two  sisters  and  then  I  guess  it  was  the  sisters  and 
their  husbands  who  were  getting  rich  off  sand  dunes. 
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ANNIE:  Oh,  my  God.  Then  Jim  Sunseri  was  the  son  of  one  of  the  sisters.  Jim  was 
Angela's  son.  [Jim,  the  police  detective  mentioned  earlier  who  got  the  bomb  out  of 
Saints  Peter  and  Paul  Church] 

[Pause] 

INTERVIEWER:  That's  a  wonderful  story  about  selling  wine  out  of  the  house  and 
making  enough  money  to  buy  ... 

ANNIE:  Oh,  you  have  no  idea  the  money  they  made! 

INTERVIEWER:  Did  they  actually  sell  wine  by  the  glass. 

ANNIE:  Yes.  Yes,  called  them  winos  sometimes.  They'd  sell  by  the  glass.  They  knew 
who  was  selling  the  wine  and  they'd  go  to  the  house.  Today  you  don't  let  people  in  the 
house,  strangers,  but  in  those  days  that  was  being  done. 

INTERVIEWER:  So  they'd  come  to  North  Beach  because  they  knew  the  Italians  were 
making  wine  so  they  could  get  wine  there. 

ANNIE:  Yes.  Well,  it  wasn't  only  Italians.  Every  ethnic  group  had  wine  available  to 
them. 
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INTERVIEWER:  Do  you  remember  anything  about  the  winemaking? 

ANNIE:  Absolutely,  especially  when  you  fell  down  the  stairs.  The  squeezing  of  the 
grapes...  Boy,  that  was  a  terrible  job.  Let's  see,  they  didn't  step  on  the  grapes.  No,  like 
you'd  see  -  like  Lucy,  [chuckle]  No,  they  didn't  do  that.  He  had  a  special  thing,  what 
did  they  used  to  call  that?  They  used  to  squeeze  the  grapes.  They'd  throw  the  grapes 
In  and  squeeze  it.  Do  you  remember  that?  Round,  huge,  yes,  a  huge  press  in  the 
basement  in  the  alley. 

GUESTS:  It  was  here  on  Lombard  too  they  had  it,  on  Magnolia. 

ANNIE:  I  can't  remember. 

GUESTS:  Well,  when  they  lived  there  in  Millbrae  on  Magnolia,  he  had  a  press  [a 
puncheon].  He  made  wine  there. 

ANNIE:  Did  he  really?  I  can't  remember  that,  making  wine  there? 

INTERVIEWER:  So  how  did  he  make  it  then?  He  squeezed  it  with  ... 

ANNIE:  Squeezed  it  with  this  round  thing,  oh,  yes.  No,  not  with  the  feet,  [chuckle]  No. 

GUESTS:  It's  sort  of  like  a  fence. 
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ANNIE:  Exactly.  Exactly. 


GUESTS:  And  it  had  a  handle  in  the  middle. 


ANNIE:  Yes. 


INTERVIEWER:  How  big  was  it? 


ANNIE:  It  was  pretty  big,  huge, 


INTERVIEWER:  Like  a  barrel,  the  size  of  a  barrel. 


ANNIE:  Oh,  bigger  than  a  barrel.    No,  huge,  huge.  Yes,  a  huge  thing. 


INTERVIEWER:  Taller  than  yourself? 


ANNIE:  Oh,  yes,  yes. 


INTERVIEWER:  And  they  dumped  the 


ANNIE:  The  grapes  inside. 
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INTERVIEWER:  Do  you  remember  the  story  about  the  fugi?  Do  you  want  to  tell  that, 
when  the  grapes  ...? 

ANNIE:  Oh,  the  fugi.  That's  when  the  kids  used  to  follow  the  trucks  full  of  grapes. 
Somebody's  making  wine  and  then  all  the  kids  would  follow  the  truck,  saying,  "Fugi, 
fugi,  fugi." 

INTERVIEWER:  What's,  "Fugi,  fugi?" 

ANNIE:  That's  what  they  used  to  call  it.  They'd  go  after  the  trucks,  "Fugi,  fugi." 

GUESTS:  We  used  to  be  playing  and  then  we'd  get  bored  so  we'd  go  down...  See, 
where  I  lived  we  were  not  too  far  from  where  the  trains  came  in  and  we  used  to  go  down 
there  and  somebody  used  to  watch  out  for  the  cops.  Everybody  else  used  to  go  in  there 
to  get  the  grapes. 

INTERVIEWER:  Off  the  train? 

ANNIE:  Off  the  boxes. 

[simultaneous  comments] 

ANNIE:  Kids,  just  to  eat  like  that. 
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GUESTS:  Well,  "fugi"  was  -  whoever  was  looking  out  for  the  cops  would  holler,  "Fugi, 
fugi,  the  cops." 

ANNIE:  Really?  Didn't  know  that.  You're  probably  right.  But  all  I  can  remember, 
seeing  the  kids  going  after  the  trucks,  "Fugi,  fugi,  fugi." 

INTERVIEWER:  And  did  you  see  that? 

GUESTS:  I'm  sure  I  did.  I  was  a  rotten  kid.  I'm  sure  -  that's  what  we  used  to  do. 
[laughter]] 

ANNIE:  Now,  see,  even  to  this  day  there's  only  certain  grapes  I  eat.  I  think  that's  why  I 
don't  like  wine  today.  You  don't  see  me  drinking  wine,  no  way. 

INTERVIEWER:  So  the  kids  used  to  follow  the  grape  trucks? 

ANNIE:  Yes,  the  truck.  They'd  run  after  the  trucks.  They  knew  somebody  was  making 
wine  and  that  grapes  were  being  delivered  to  a  home. 

GUESTS:  These  freight  cars  were  -  these  were  stationary,  they  were  not  running.  But 
they  were  just  sitting  there  and  then  they  had  a  security  cop,  I  guess  they  were,  walking 
around  and  the  minute  somebody  would  see  him  ... 
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ANNIE:  See,  I  don't  remember  that.  She's  younger  than  I  am.  See,  I  go  back  a  few 
years  before  her.  But  all  I  could  remember  were  the  trucks  going,  I  don't  remember  any 
cops,  Libby.  And  they  used  to  say,  "Fugi,  fugi,  fugi."  You're  younger  than  I  am. 

INTERVIEWER:  When  your  mother  read  the  Italian  newspaper  to  you  -  she  and  your 
father  spoke  Sicilian. 

ANNIE:  Absolutely. 

INTERVIEWER:  But  they  also  spoke  Italian? 

ANNIE:  No,  Sicilian.  My  father  would  speak  English  to  my  sister  and  me  and  he'd 
speak  Sicilian  to  my  mother.  Because  he  was  raised  in  New  Orleans,  he  went  to  school 
in  New  Orleans,  American  school. 

INTERVIEWER:  But  I'm  saying  the  difference  between  Sicilian  and  Italian... 

ANNIE:  Well,  there's  just  a  vowel  change,  the  vowel  changes. 

GUESTS:  But  what  did  they  speak? 

ANNIE:  Oh,  Sicilian. 
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INTERVIEWER:  But  then  when  you  went  to  school  did  the  teacher  get  upset  because 
you  had  a  Sicilian  accent? 

ANNIE:  But  I  could  speak  Italian,  i  could  speak  Italian,  the  Italian  newspaper. 

INTERVIEWER:  So  you  got  that  from  your  parents. 

ANNIE:  Yes,  I  got  them  both.  My  mother  used  to  read  the  newspaper  every  single 
solitary  night.  I'd  sit  (that's  one  of  the  chairs  that  used  to  be  in  that  kitchen)  in  that  chair 
I  have  there.  Because  I  was  a  shrimp,  you  know,  I'd  stand  on  the  rung  of  the  chair  over 
her  and  she'd  say,  "I'm  starting  here,"  and  I  could  read  it  too.  She'd  say,  "I'm  starting 
here,"  then  she'd  start  reading. 

GUESTS:  It  wasn't  Sicilian? 

ANNIE:  No,  Italian. 

GUESTS:  And  she  would  read  it  out  loud. 

ANNIE:  Oh,  yes,  she  read  out  loud  reading  to  my  father.  My  father  used  to  love  to 
listen  to  the  news  in  Italian.  She  read  out  loud  all  the  time.  My  mother  was  great  that 
way. 
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INTERVIEWER:  How  did  she  have  time? 

ANNIE:  How  did  she  have  time?  After  dinner.  You  served  dinner,  after  dinner  the 
plates  are  still  on  the  table  and  she  read  the  newspaper  before  she  did  the  dishes. 

INTERVIEWER:  Was  that  paper  published  In  North  Beach? 

ANNIE:  Absolutely  in  North  Beach.  It  was  a  North  Beach  paper.  You  could  go  to  the 
Fior  d'ltalia  -  not  the  Fior  d'ltalia  -  the  Italian  newspaper  was  named  - 1  can't  think. 

GUESTS:  The  Voce  di  Poppolo. 

ANNIE:  La  Voce  di  Poppolo.  Because  there  was  this  little  place  that  sold  papers.  It 
had  a  name  and  I  can't  think  of  the  name. 

INTERVIEWER:  When  did  they  stop  publishing  that  paper? 

ANNIE:  I  don't  know. 

GUESTS:  During  the  war  maybe? 

ANNIE:  Maybe. 
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GUESTS:  It  was  right  on  the  corner  of  Union  and  - 

ANNIE:  Yes,  yes,  down  there.  Columbus  Avenue,  It  was  on  Columbus  Avenue.  Down 
there;  yes.  I  remember  Columbus  Avenue.  I  went  to  work  after  high  school.  I  used  to 
go  to  work  for  John  J.  Dito,  the  real  estate  office.  I  went  to  work  after  school.  We 
needed  money.  Five  dollars  a  week  he'd  pay  me  and  I'd  give  it  to  my  mother.  For  five 
dollar  a  week  she  bought  groceries  for  the  week.  Five  dollars  would  set  her  up  for  the 
week. 

GUESTS:  What  did  you  do  for  them? 

ANNIE:  Answered  the  phones,  real  estate.  Then  Anna  Marino,  your  godmother  -  you 
know  the  story,  [chuckle]  That's  okay. 

INTERVIEWER:  We're  not  going  to  get  that  story? 

ANNIE:  Oh,  no,  she  took  my  job  away  from  me  at  the  real  estate  office.  That  was  her 
godmother.  It  happened  to  be  her  brother-in-law,  it  was  his  real  estate  office  and  I 
guess  she  needed  some  money  - 1  don't  know  why.  She  says,  "Jim".  I  remember  when 
she  called  me  on  the  phone  to  tell  me  about  it.  Did  I  read  the  riot  act  to  her.  Oh,  god, 
you  know  me,  I  was  not  shy.  "You,  you  -"  My  sister  was  angry  that  she  took  my  job 
away.  I  was  devastated.  You  know,  there  was  no  money  in  those  days.  We  grew  up  in 
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(a  life-long  San  Francisco  resident) 


Depression  days.  You  don't  know  what  Depression  is,  dear,  you  never  want  to 
experience  this  because  we  experienced  it.  Terrible!  Terrible! 

INTERVIEWER:  Do  you  remember  the  transition  from  the  Twenties  to  the  Depression? 

ANNIE:  Absolutely,  I  remember.  Absolutely.  It  was  bad.  It  was  bad.  There  was  no 
welfare  then.  Roosevelt,  this  was  the  time  of  his  presidency,  the  beginning  of  his 
presidency,  created  jobs  for  people  who  needed  them  and  my  father  was  fortunate 
enough  to  have  one  of  those  jobs.  You  know  what  his  job  was?  He  went  to  Golden 
Gate  Park  to  clean  up  all ...  to  keep  Golden  Gate  Park  clean.  They  would  give  him  food 
in  carton  boxes,  all  kinds  of  good  food.  They  doled  out  the  food  to  the  families  that ... 

GUESTS:  Was  this  during  the  Thirties? 

ANNIE:  Oh,  yes.  My  father  got .. . 

GUESTS:  Who  paid  for  food,  I  wonder? 

ANNIE:  Well,  see,  there  wasn't  welfare.  Well,  somebody.  There  wasn't  welfare  but 
somebody ... 

GUESTS:  Private  sectors. 
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ANNIE:  Private,  whoever,  yes.  They  used  to  give  cartons  of  food,  cardboard  cartons 
full  of  food. 

INTERVIEWER:  It  was  a  WPA  Project. 

ANNIE:  A  WPA  Project,  exactly,  Works  Progress  Administration.  Exactly.  He  got  a  job 
in  Golden  Gate  Park.  How  he  got  it  - 1  don't  remember  that  part,  how  he  got  it.  But, 
yes,  he'd  go  and  clean  up  the  park.  I  guess  whoever  was  responsible  for  getting  him 
the  job  gave  him  the  food  in  the  carton.  Oh,  yes,  they  gave  him  cartons  of  food.  Oh, 
absolutely.  Absolutely.  Yes.  Ooh,  Depression  time  was  terrible,  terrible. 

INTERVIEWER:  Is  that  when  you  worked  at  the  real  estate  office  or  was  that  later? 

ANNIE:  No,  that  was  after.  I  was  just  a  kid.  That  was  after.  But  we  still  needed 
money.  No,  that  was  after. 

GUESTS:  So  it  was  a  combination  that  he  wasn't  healthy  so  he  didn't  work.  It  wasn't 
just  the  Depression. 

ANNIE:  That's  right.  Oh,  then  he  got  sick.  He  was  on  death's  bed.  They  didn't  expect 
him  to  live  and  they  gave  him  a  shot  of  camphorated  oil.  Camphorated  oil,  that's  what 
pulled  my  father  through. 
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GUESTS:  What  was  he  sick  with? 

ANNIE:  Double  pneumonia.  That  was  the  last  measure  that  Dr.  Torre  did.  He  had  a 
consultant  doctor  there,  "What  are  we  going  to  do?  He's  going  to  die.  He's  going  to 
die."  They  gave  him  a  shot.    I  got  to  call  Phyllis  and  tell  her  because  we  were  talking 
about  it  the  other  day  because  Phyllis  is  trying  to  remember  all  these  things  too. 
Camphorated  oil!  Dr.  Torre  says,  "What  are  we  going  to  do?  He's  going  to  die.  Let's 
take  a  chance  and  use  this."  There  were  no  antibiotics  then,  there  was  camphorated 
oil. 

GUESTS:  In  your  research  with  this,  have  you  heard  about  Dr.  Torre,  has  his  name 
ever  come  up? 

ANNIE:  Emile  Torre. 

GUESTS:  He  was  like  the  saint  of  North  Beach. 

ANNIE:  Oh.  Never  sent  a  bill;  ever.  Never.  But  my  mother  paid  him.  My  mother  paid 
her  bills.  He  never  sent  a  bill,  ever,  ever,  ever.  He  used  to  say  to  her,  "I'll  get  it  from  the 
rich  people."  He  was  a  saint.  But  my  mother  paid  him.  They  gave  him  an  injection  of 
camphorated  oil  and  that's  incredible. 

INTERVIEWER:  Do  you  remember  about  what  year  that  was? 
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ANNIE:  Certainly,  it  was  -  It  was  the  year  my  grandmother  died,  1933.  They  expected 
my  father  to  die,  my  grandmother  gets  sick  and  she  dies  instead.  When  Dr.  Torre  went 
to  see  her  she  was  already  gone.  Pleurisy  she  had,  she  had  pleurisy.  There  were  no 
medications  then  for  those  types  of  illnesses. 

INTERVIEWER:  That  was  the  height  of  the  Depression  then,  '33. 

ANNIE:  Oh,  god.  Oh. 

INTERVIEWER:  What  did  he  do  after  that? 

ANNIE:  Oh,  my  father  was  never  that  well  to  go  to  work.  After  that  he  went  to  work  for 
a  while  at  Fisherman's  Wharf,  he  was  a  dishwasher  at  the  Alioto  Fish  Market.  You 
know  the  Alioto  Fish?  Right  there.  But  he  couldn't  do  it.  Even  though  he  survived  it, 
my  father  was  never  too  well.  Yes,  he  went  to  work  at  Alioto  Fish  Market  washing 
dishes.  Great  people. 

INTERVIEWER:  Tell  me  about  your  mother's  kitchen. 

ANNIE:  My  mother's  kitchen,  [chuckle]  All  I  remember  is  Saturday  night  she  put  the 
big  baia  in  the  middle,  the  hot  water,  giving  us  our  baths  on  Saturday  nights,  [chuckle] 
My  mother's  kitchen. 
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GUESTS:  So  a  wood  burning  stove. 

ANNIE:  Yes.  On  the  porch  she  had  the  gas,  a  two-burner  gas  stove,  she  had  a  two- 
burner  gas  stove  and  a  wood  and  coal  stove  in  the  kitchen.  She  used  to  heat  her  water 
-  this  was  before  the  baia,  we  used  to  call  it  the  baia. 

INTERVIEWER:  You  said  she  put  something  in  the  middle  of  the  kitchen  floor. 

ANNIE:  Yes,  the  big  - 1  still  have  it  under  the  garage.  We  called  it  a  baia.  It's  a  tub,  a 
tin  tub  like.  She'd  heat  the  water  up  on  the  gas  stove  and  she'd  fill  the  hot  water  in  the 
tub  to  give  us  a  bath  in  the  middle  of  the  kitchen  floor.    Off  the  kitchen  she  had  a  porch. 
We  called  it  a  porch,  actually  it's  like  a  -  where  she  had  the  laundry  room,  the  tray,  the 
laundry  tray  and  faucets,  nothing  out  of  the  ordinary.  The  toilet  -  oh,  this  was  before  we 
had  toilets.  Oh,  geez.  You  don't  want  to  hear  about  that. 

INTERVIEWER:  I  do,  I  do. 

ANNIE:  And  you're  going  to  put  that  in  there?  Before  we  had  toilets,  honest  to  god. 
Oh,  that  was  a  big  event. 

GUESTS:  When  you  got  your  toilet. 
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ANNIE:  We  used  to  have  -  what  do  you  call  them,  a  commode.  I  don't  want  to  tell  you 
what  we  called  it,  what  we  called  it  in  Sicilian.  Come  on  help  me  out.  Rinale[?]. 
[laughter]  Oh,  we  used  to  have  that.  We  used  to  fight  who's  going  to  clean  it  out  first?  I 
don't  know  where  the  hell  we  cleaned  it  out  but  we  did.  Then  the  big  event  when  the 
landlord  installed  a  toilet  in  the  back. 

GUESTS:  Just  for  your  flat  or  for  everybody? 

ANNIE:  For  our  flat.  Each  flat  got  their  own  toilet.  Plumbing,  there  wasn't . . . 

[simultaneous  comments] 

ANNIE:  That  was  a  big  event.  It  was  great.  We  got  rid  of  the  commode.  And  the  toilet 
was  right  in  the  back  just  before  going  down  the  stairs  that  my  father  fell  down  when  he 
had  the  grapes  ... 

INTERVIEWER:  The  porch  was  open  to  the  backstairs? 

ANNIE:  Well,  yes,  of  course. 

INTERVIEWER:  So  there  were  washtubs? 

ANNIE:  There  was  one  wash  tray. 
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[simultaneous  comments] 

ANNIE:  Just  before  going  down  the  stairs  you  opened  the  door  and  there  was  the  toilet. 

INTERVIEWER:  So  it  was  just  like  a  water  closet. 

ANNIE:  A  water  closet,  exactly.  That's  what  they  used  to  call  a  water  closet  and  my 
grandmother  used  to  say,  "la  trina,"  but  she  bastardized  it.  How  did  she  used  to  call  it, 
my  grandmother?  Oh,  god,  I  can't  remember.  I'll  think  of  it.    She  used  to  refer  to  the 
water  closet  and  she  bastardized  the  term.    It  was  la  trina. 

INTERVIEWER:  Like  latrine. 

ANNIE:  Exactly.  That's  the  Sicilian,  la  trina,  latrine.  Yes,  that's  right,  the  English  word 
is  latrine.  See,  from  the  porch  there  was  a  back  door  and  you  go  down  the  backstairs, 
just  like  you  were  going  down  the  backstairs  outside. 

INTERVIEWER:  Was  it  exposed  out  there  or  was  it ...? 

ANNIE:  Sure,  it  was  right  there.  Well,  they  didn't  know  anybody;  no  one  else  was  living 
there.  Oh,  we  had  the  neighbors  on  the  other  side;  they  had  the  same  situation  too. 
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GUESTS:  So  there  wasn't  a  lot  of  privacy? 

ANNIE:  The  privacy  was  in  the  house.  It's  just  when  you  cleaned  it  [the  commode]  up 
and  you  put  it  out  there. 

GUESTS:  But  you  kept  it  in  the  house  and  you  took  it  out. 

ANNIE:  Oh,  of  course.  Yes. 

INTERVIEWER:  You  kept  the  commode  in  the  house? 

ANNIE:  When  it  was  clean.    "Where  are  we  going  to  keep  it?  In  the  bedroom,  under 
the  bed."  Beds  were  higher  then,  the  old  high  beds,  you  know.  Under  the  bed,  clean. 

GUESTS:  That's  the  pot. 

ANNIE:  No,  the  tall  commode  too.  I  know  we  had  the  pot  too.  We  had  a  small  pot  that 
they  used  to  spit  in  it.  [chuckle]  Geez,  I'm  forgetting  all  the  Sicilian  words.  Sorry,  I  can't 
think  of  it.  Maybe  it'll  come  to  me  someday.  I  just  can't  think  of  it. 

INTERVIEWER:  So  there  was  a  small  pot  and  then  there  was  ...? 
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ANNIE:  There  was  the  commode.  The  small  pot,  my  mother  kept  water  in.  They  used 
to  spit,  men  used  to  spit,  [chuckle] 

INTERVIEWER:  Then  the  plumbing  came  in  for  the  toilets  and  you  remember  that,  so 
you  were  what,  1 0  or  so? 

ANNIE:  I'm  just  trying  to  think.  Well,  we  were  still  living  in  the  alley  then,  I  was  still  a 
little  kid.  I  was  6. 

INTERVIEWER:  So  this  was  in  the  flat  on  Medau. 

ANNIE:  Medau  Place,  of  course,  that's  where  it  all  began. 

INTERVIEWER:  So  it  must  have  been  pretty  chilly  to  go  out  there  and  go  to  the 
bathroom. 

ANNIE:  I  can't  remember  that.  I  can't  remember  that  as  far  as  the  weather  was 
concerned.    I  remember  as  a  kid  -  and  the  month  was  February. . . .  You  know  how 
certain  things  stick  in  your  mind.  We  used  to  do  a  lot  of  walking.  Our  mode  of 
transportation  was  our  legs.  It  was  evening  and  we  were  out  for  a  walk,  my  mother  and 
I  and  whoever  it  was,  my  grandmother.  And  I  remember  it  was  so  warm.  It's  funny  how 
I  remember  just  that  one  evening  we  were  walking  and  we  said,  "Gee,  it's  nice  and 
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warm."  Febbraio,  it  was  February.    It  was  still  warm.  It  was  a  warm  evening  and  we 
were  out  walking. 

INTERVIEWER:  So  we  still  haven't  gotten  to  the  kitchen,  we  got  sidetracked  to  the 
toilet. 

ANNIE:  The  kitchen. 

INTERVIEWER:  Right,  [chuckle] 

ANNIE:  We  had  a  sink  and  the  tray  -  It  was  wooden.  You  know  when  you  wash  the 
dishes  in  the  sink  then  you  put  them  on  the  wooden  tray.  We  had  a  hot  and  cold  water 
faucet.  By  that  time  we  used  to  heat  by  a  hand-held  heater.  You  know  the  heater,  you 
used  to  light  it  with  the  match.  When  we  wanted  hot  water  we  got  this  heater  in  the 
kitchen.  Besides  pipes  being  in  the  wood  and  coal  stove,  we  also  had  a  gas  heater.  If 
she  wanted  water  to  wash  her  clothes  she  would  light  the  gas  heater  to  heat  her  water 
in  the  faucets. 

GUESTS:  It  didn't  come  on  automatically. 

ANNIE:  No.  No,  she  had  to  heat  it  up  with  the  gas  heater.  Yes,  I  remember. 


INTERVIEWER:  And  the  gas  heater  was  on  the  porch? 
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ANNIE:  It  was  in  the  kitchen,  right  in  the  corner  behind  the  door  that  went  from  the 
kitchen  to  the  porch  and  it  was  right  by  the  wood  and  coal  stove.  She  used  it  when  she 
wanted  hot  water  primarily  to  wash  her  clothes  because  she  had  the  pipes  also  in  the 
wood  and  coal  stove  to  wash  dishes  and  things  like  that,  that  water  was  always  warm. 
She  would  light  the  heater  to  heat  the  water  to  wash  her  clothes.  I  remember. 

INTERVIEWER:  And  the  clothes  were  all  done  by  hand? 

ANNIE:  Oh,  of  course.  We  would  call  the  washer  board  the  Irish  piano.  Do  you 
remember  that?   We  used  to  call  it  the  Irish  piano.  I  still  have  it.  I'll  show  it  to  you.  And 
I  still  have  the  baia. 

INTERVIEWER:  You  hung  the  clothes  on  the  porch? 

ANNIE:  We  had  a  line  -  right  outside  the  porch  door  there  was  a  line.  There  was  a 
pole  there.  There  was  a  line  that  my  mother  attached  to  the  next  house.    It  was  an 
empty  lot  and  the  neighbor  was  very  kind.  She  put  up  the  hook  for  the  line,  the 
clothesline.  She'd  hang  on  with  the  roller  and  the  clothes  [would  move  out]. 

[break  in  recording] 
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INTERVIEWER;  Annie  just  went  out  to  the  garage  and  brought  what  she  called  the 
Irish  piano,  which  Is  a  washboard,  actually  made  of  brass  framed  in  wood.  The  writing 
on  it  is  "Whitewood  product,  family  size,  Western  Washboard  Sales  Company,  Chicago 
and  Memphis." 

INTERVIEWER:  The  date  is  May  8^^  and,  again,  I'm  in  the  home  of  Annie  Guardino 
Wallace.  We  were  just  talking  about  your  home  when  you  were  5  or  6  years  old  the  last 
time  we  met. 

ANNIE:  24  Medau  Place. 

INTERVIEWER:  There  were  two  flats,  is  that  right? 

ANNIE:  Where  I  lived  there  were  two  flats,  the  bottom  flat  and  the  top  flat.  It's  still 
there.  But  there  are  flats  all  along  there.  I  can't  remember  exactly  which  flat  my 
grandmother  lived  in. 

INTERVIEWER:  On  the  same  street. 

ANNIE:  On  the  same  side  on  Medau  Place,  just  a  few  doors  down.  I  can't  remember 
the  number. 

INTERVIEWER:  Did  your  family  own  that  house? 
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ANNIE:  Oh,  no.  Oh,  are  you  kidding?  We  didn't  have  that  kind  of  money.  Whoa,  we 
were  lucky  if  we  were  just  getting  along.  Well,  the  house  was  small  and  the  hall  was 
right  in  the  center.  It  was  two  bedrooms.  Our  bedroom,  my  sister  and  I  shared  a  bed, 
then  there  was  the  dining  room  in  the  center.  Right  next  to  the  dining  room  - 1  can  just 
see  it  -  is  my  mother's  and  father's  bedroom  and  then  the  kitchen  and  then  the  porch. 
On  the  porch  she  used  to  have  a  two-burner  gas  stove  where  she'd  cook.  In  the  winter, 
we'd  start  the  kitchen  stove  with  wood  and  then  put  coal  in  it.  See,  coal  would  last 
longer,  the  embers,  you  know,  and  all  to  do  the  cooking  on  there  and  in  the  wintertime  it 
used  to  keep  the  house  warm. 

INTERVIEWER:  And  you  were  on  the  top  floor? 

ANNIE:  Top  floor. 

INTERVIEWER:  And  who  was  on  the  bottom? 


ANNIE:  Bootleggers. 


INTERVIEWER:  How  did  you  know  they  were  bootleggers? 


ANNIE:  Oh  - 1  won't  tell  you  the  name. 
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INTERVIEWER:  It's  all  right,  they're  probably  dead. 

ANNIE:  Oh,  sure  they  are.  Even  Bruno  is  dead,  the  boy  that  went  to  school  with  me  at 
Jean  Parker,  we  were  in  the  same  grade. 

INTERVIEWER:  He  was  the  son  of  the  bootleggers? 

ANNIE:  Brother,  youngest  brother  of  these  two  other  brothers  that  had  [the  flat]  -  and 
a  cousin.  Yes.  Bootleggers  during  Prohibition.  Oh,  you  don't  remember,  [chuckle] 

INTERVIEWER:  I  know  about  it  though.  Did  they  make  it  there  or  did  they  just ...? 

ANNIE:  Let  me  see,  we  all  had  cellars.  My  father  made  his  own  wine  there  and  -  I 
can't  remember.  No,  I  think  it  was  brought  in  and  they  were  caught  a  couple  [of  times]. 
They  were  raided  by  the  police.  Oh,  yes. 

INTERVIEWER:  Were  you  there? 

ANNIE:    [Laughter]  Crooks  would  come  and  steal  their  stash  in  their  cellars.  They'd 
[come]  somehow.    In  the  middle  of  the  night  my  father  heard  someone  was  stealing 
and  he'd  call  them  on  the  phone.  "Ooh,"  he  says,  "Ooh,  they're  stealing  your  booze." 
And  they'd  come  out  right  away.  "They're  stealing  your  booze."  Oh,  I  remember  so 
many  things  about  them.  They  were  the  nicest  people,  the  nicest  people.  Well,  I  went 
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to  school  with  the  youngest  brother.  I  remember  they  lived  right  across  the  street  from 
Jean  Parker  School  but  they  only  used  this  flat  to  sell  their  booze. 

INTERVIEWER:  Oh,  they  lived  elsewhere? 

ANNIE:  Oh,  yes,  they  lived  on  Broadway  across  the  street  from  Jean  Parker  School. 

INTERVIEWER:  So  the  flat  was  just  for  selling  and  they  stored  everything  in  there? 

ANNIE:  Yes. 

INTERVIEWER:  Where  did  they  bring  It  in  from,  do  you  know? 

ANNIE:  No,  I  was  just  a  kid,  you  know. 

INTERVIEWER:  Probably  up  from  the  wharf. 

ANNIE:  I  don't  know.  You  know  a  lot  of  it  was  coming  from  Canada,  a  lot  of  the  booze. 
If  I  remember  correctly,  my  brother-in-law  -  years  and  years  and  years  later  my  brother- 
in-law  used  to  tell  us  that  that's  where  it  was.  The  whiskey  or  whatever  it  is  that  they 
were  selling  came  from  Canada.  I  don't  know  if  theirs  came  from  there,  I  have  no  idea. 
I  was  just  a  kid. 
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INTERVIEWER:  So  your  father  knew  what  was  going  on. 

ANNIE:  Oh,  of  course.  Probably  everybody  knew  what  was  going  on. 

INTERVIEWER:  Everybody  knew? 

ANNIE:  Of  course.  How  could  they  hide  it?  I  remember  the  first  pet  I  ever  had.  They 
had  the  cutest  Spitz  dog,  a  purebred  Spitz  dog  female  that  had  puppies  once.  I  said, 
"Mama,  could  I  have  a  puppy?  Please."  "Oh,  okay."  She  was  the  cutest  and  they're 
the  ones  that  gave  the  dog  to  me.  I  was  just  a  kid. 

INTERVIEWER:  What  was  the  dog's  name? 

ANNIE:  Fluffy.  I  have  a  picture.    I  think  Diane  has  all  those  pictures,  my 
granddaughter,  of  myself  with  the  dog.  Yes.  I  was  looking  at  some  recently.    Well,  let's 
get  through  here  then  I'll  show  you  some  pictures  that  I  have. 

INTERVIEWER:  I  heard  you  talking  the  other  day  about  how  your  uncle  played  a 
musical  instrument  and  you  used  to  dance. 

ANNIE:  We  sang,  we  would  sing.  We  used  to  love  to  sing  Italian  songs.  He'd  sit  there. 
We  were  a  family  who  loved  good  times,  always  had  company.  They'd  get  together  and 
they  would  sing.  They  were  young  people  and  I  was  just  a  little  kid  and  I  would  dance 
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around.  I  used  to  love  to  dance,  always  did,  all  my  life.  Always.  My  sister  used  to  like 
to  dance.  When  my  sister  was  old  enough,  my  mother  used  to  take  her  to  the  dances.  I 
was  just  a  little  kid.  I'd  go  along  every  Sunday  night.  It  was  Sportiva  on  Broadway,  then 
they  moved  here  on  -  they're  still  there  on  Stockton  Street. 

INTERVIEWER:  Sportiva,  what's  that? 

ANNIE:  Italian  Club. 

INTERVIEWER:  Italian  Athletic  Club? 

ANNIE:  The  Italian  Athletic  Club,  that's  where  we  used  to  go.  It's  now  on  Stockton,  it 
used  to  be  on  Broadway. 

INTERVIEWER:  And  on  Sundays  they  had  dances. 

ANNIE:  Sunday  night  they  used  to  hold  dances  there.  Then  in  those  days  never  would 
a  young  girl  go  to  a  dance  alone.  My  mother  would  say,  "You  know  you  like  to  dance," 
and,  boy,  she'd  watch  whoever  my  sister  danced  with  so  everything  was  right.  My  sister 
was  five  years  older  than  me,  see,  and  I  was  still  a  little  kid  but  I  used  to  love  to  dance 
too.  But  one  night,  I'll  never  forget,  [chuckle]  we  were  there.  I  knew  the  fellows,  we  all 
knew  the  fellows.  The  boys  belonged  to  families  just  like  our  family.  He  says,  "Oh, 
come  on,  Annie,  you  like  to  dance.  You  want  to  dance?  So  I  said,  "I'll  dance."  And, 
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boy,  he  was  amazed  at  how  good  I  was.  He  said,  "Boy,  you  really  know  how  to  dance." 
I  said,  "I  told  you  I  knew  how  to  dance." 

INTERVIEWER:  How  old  were  you  then,  do  you  know? 

ANNIE:  Well,  my  sister  was  about  14  or  15, 1  was  five  years  younger,  I  was  10. 

INTERVIEWER:  So  the  teenagers  would  go  to  this  Sportiva  on  Sunday  nights  for 
dancing  and  the  parents  would  go  along. 

ANNIE:  Oh,  absolutely.  You  never,  never  would  go  alone. 

INTERVIEWER:  So  it  was  a  family  event. 

ANNIE:  Well,  more  or  less,  yes.  Oh,  you'd  never  go  to  a  dance  by  yourself.  Do  you 
think  my  mother  would  let  her  go  alone?  No  way! 

INTERVIEWER:  So  why  Sunday  night  instead  of  Saturday  night? 

ANNIE:  I  don't  know.  Sometimes  I  would  hate  to  go  because  I  remember  having  to  get 
up  early  the  next  morning  to  go  to  school.  Of  course,  my  sister  had  to  get  up  too  but  I 
was  a  little  younger.  I  guess  I  needed  the  sleep  more.  I  used  to  hate  to  get  up  in  the 
mornings  because  I  was  up  late  at  night.  We  used  to  come  home  about  1 1:30p.m. 
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INTERVIEWER:  Oh,  that  is  late.  And  where  was  it? 

ANNIE:  On  Broadway  and  Kearny.  You  know  Columbus  Avenue,  right  there  at 
Broadway  and  Kearny.  You  know  the  big  building. 

INTERVIEWER:  Yes,  right.  Enrico's. 

ANNIE:  Enrico's.  Across  the  street  like  kitty-corner  from  Enrico's. 

INTERVIEWER:  Why  did  you  call  it  the  Sportiva? 

ANNIE:  I'm  trying  to  think  of  the  Italian  name,  [sigh]  I  hope  I  remember  what  the  title  of 
it  was.  Now  they  call  it  the  Italian  Athletic  Club.  God,  I  can't  remember.  My  sister 
would  if  she  were  here.  I  can't  remember.  Maybe  if  I  call  Rose  I'll  get  the  name  of  it. 
My  friend  Rose  is  still  alive.  We  just  attended  her  90*^  birthday  party.  She  had  a  stroke, 
I've  got  to  find  out  how  she  is.  I  bet  she'd  know,  Rose,  because  Rose  used  to  go  to  the 
dances  too. 

INTERVIEWER:  Tell  me  again  about  taking  a  bath  in  the  kitchen. 

ANNIE:  In  the  kitchen.  She'd  heat  up  the  water,  big  pots  full  of  warm  water  in  this  baia, 
we  used  to  call  it.  It  had  handles  on  it.  Actually,  it  was  empty  when  you  put  it  on  the 
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floor.  And  the  pots  -  big  pots  she'd  have.  She'd  heat  up  the  water  on  the  gas  stove 
and  throw  in  the  hot  water  there  and  we'd  take  our  bath. 

INTERVIEWER:  Then,  for  example,  for  hand  washing  and  everything  you'd  just  use  the 
kitchen  sink. 

ANNIE:  Or  in  the  trays,  the  wash  trays.  There  were  faucets  in  the  wash  trays. 

INTERVIEWER:  There  were  no  sinks  in  the  bedrooms? 

ANNIE:  No.  When  we  were  little  my  mother  would  give  us  a  bath  in  the  wash  trays. 
She'd  plug  it  up  and  -  oh,  that  was  great.  But  when  you  got  older  you  didn't  fit  in  the 
wash  trays  anymore  so  you  needed  that  big  -  it's  still  hanging  in  the  garage. 

INTERVIEWER:  You  called  it  a  baia? 

ANNIE:  it's  a  Sicilian  word,  baia,  b-a-l-a,  baia. 

INTERVIEWER:  Like  bagno. 

ANNIE:  Yes,  exactly.  Bagno.  Bagno  is  bath,  yes.  [chuckle] 

INTERVIEWER:  I'm  asking  these  questions  because  it's  so  hard  to  imagine. 
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ANNIE:  Well,  of  course,  you  had  to  live  through  it  to  realize  what  it  was. 

INTERVIEWER:  I  can't  imagine  a  house  without  a  bathroom  and  I'm  trying  to  visualize 
what  that  was  like. 

ANNIE:  I  can  see  it;  naturally,  you  can't. 

INTERVIEWER:  I've  heard  this  from  other  people  I've  spoken  with  that  there  really 
wasn't  a  living  room  as  we  know  It  either? 

ANNIE:  Exactly.  When  I  explained  to  you  that  my  bedroom  was  here  and  there  was 
this  dining  room.  It  was  actually  a  living  room  to  entertain  guests.  The  rooms  were  all 
so  small  but  when  my  mother  had  company,  family,  holiday  dinners,  she'd  set  it  all  up 
there  in  the  living  -  that's  why  we  called  it  the  dining  room  -  because  there  was  more 
room  there.  She  kept  the  dining  room  table  there. 

INTERVIEWER:  That's  what  I've  heard.  The  dining  table  was  the  place  where 
company  came  and  It  was  the  dining  room. 

ANNIE:  Exactly. 

INTERVIEWER:  Othen/vise  it  wasn't  used  very  much. 
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ANNIE:  No.  We'd  entertain  them  in  the  kitchen;  depending  on  how  many  there  are, 
we'd  go  into  the  dining  room.  Boy,  it's  too  bad.  If  you  could  knock  on  their  door  and  go 
into  that  house  and  we  could  both  go  in.  And  they  have  it  really  locked  [now],  I  noticed 
the  last  time  we  were  there.  Because  I  said  to  my  granddaughter  awhile  back,  "Let's 
walk  up  here.  This  is  where  we  used  to  live."  And  we  did.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  was  a 
wedding.    Somebody  was  getting  married.  We  saw  the  car;  the  Asian  girl  dressed  as  a 
bride.  And  we  walked  up  there  and  here  they  had  these  gated  - 1  guess  robberies  and 
stuff. 

INTERVIEWER:  So  there  used  to  be  front  steps. 

ANNIE:  Oh,  yes,  we  had  two  or  three  steps.  I  used  to  sit  on  the  front  steps.  Our 
girlfriend  lived  across  the  street,  two  girlfriends.  Across  the  street  from  where  we  lived 
on  Medau  Place  there  were  two  sisters,  the  mother  and  father.    Madeleine  DiMichele, 
she  used  to  play  the  accordion.  Take  this  down  because  that's  history.  She  would  play 
on  Monday  nights  on  KPO,  The  Monday  Night  Jamboree  on  radio  station  KPO,  that's 
part  of  North  Beach  history.  She  used  to  play  for  the  radio  every  Monday  night  and  we 
used  to  listen  to  her  on  the  radio. 

INTERVIEWER:  How  old  was  she? 
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ANNIE:  Madeleine  was  not  too  much  older  than  my  sister,  and  her  sister  was 
Josephine.  Josephine  I  remember  died  really  young  and  the  mother  died  young  too. 
Then  the  father  I  remember  got  a  heart  attack  and  he  died  in  the  flat  there.  But  she  was 
-  that's  part  of  North  Beach  history.  Somebody  will  remember.  Madeleine  DiMichele. 
She  played  the  accordion  on  The  Monday  Night  Jamboree  on  radio  station  KPO.  I 
loved  that. 

INTERVIEWER:  Was  DiMichele  anglicized  from  ...? 

ANNIE:  No,  that  was  her  name,  DiMichele.  They  were  Italian.  Maybe  DiMichaela,  but 
they  pronounced  it  DiMichele. 

INTERVIEWER:  She  was  an  accordion  player.  Were  there  parties  in  the  alley  and  did 
she  play  for  street  parties? 

ANNIE:  No.  We  didn't  have  parties  like  that  that  I  can  remember.  No. 

INTERVIEWER:  What  songs  did  your  uncle  sing? 

ANNIE:  [chuckle]  Italian  songs,  I  can't  remember.  Italian  songs.  Some  of  the  Caruso 
songs.  Oh,  they  were  fans  of  Enrico  Caruso.    My  mother  had  all  those  records  and  she 
gave  them  all  away  when  we  moved  from  Lombard.  What  a  disaster  that  was.  My 
mother  was  a  great  cleaner.    If  she  didn't  need  It,  she  gave  it  away,  which  was  not  very 
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good.  Just  think,  having  that  phonograph  now  with  Enrico  Caruso  records,  original 
records. 

INTERVIEWER:  Were  they  the  kind  that  were  flat  on  one  side? 

ANNIE:  I've  got  some  out  in  the  hall,  I've  got  them. 

INTERVIEWER:  You  still  have  some? 

ANNIE:  I  have  some  Sinatra  -  my  daughter's,  and  what  else  do  I  have? 

INTERVIEWER:  I  remember  my  grandfather  had  Caruso  records. 

ANNIE:  Do  you  want  me  to  go  and  get  them? 

INTERVIEWER:  No,  no.  But  were  yours  grooved  on  one  side  and  flat  on  the  other? 

ANNIE:  You  could  play  both  sides. 

INTERVIEWER:  His  were  so  old  that  they  were  flat  on  one  side  and  they  were  not 
black,  they  were  brown. 

ANNIE:  Oh,  really? 
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INTERVIEWER:  That's  how  old  his  were. 

ANNIE:  I  never  remember  seeing  any  brown  ones. 

INTERVIEWER:  So  did  they  sing  Santa  Lucia? 

ANNIE:  Oh,  yes.  Now  that  you  mention  it. 

INTERVIEWER:  Etemo  Sorrento. 

ANNIE:  Yes,  yes,  Etemo  Sorrento.  There's  another  one  I  remember  him  singing  now 
that  you  mention  it.  O  Sole  Mio.  What  was  the  name  of  that  song?  I  used  to  love  to 
hear  him  sing?  Oh,  I  can't  remember. 

INTERVIEWER:  Was  it  a  love  song? 

ANNIE:  Yes. 

INTERVIEWER:  You'll  think  of  it.  You'll  think  of  it  in  the  middle  of  the  night.  You  call 
me.  [laughter] 
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INTERVIEWER:  What  were  your  clothes  like?  Do  you  remember  any  dresses  or  any 
special  clothing? 

ANNIE:  I'll  show  you  the  pictures  when  I  get  them  out.  Yes,  I  can.  Yes.  Money  was 
scarce  so  as  the  youngest  one,  I  used  to  inherit  my  sister's  clothes  and  every  once  In  a 
while  my  mother  would  go  out  and  she'd  buy  me  something.  I  remember  when  I  got 
married,  I  got  married  really  young.  I  said,  "Oh,  I  could  buy  my  own  clothes  now.  I'm 
finally  getting  married  and  I  could  buy  my  own  clothes."  [chuckle] 

INTERVIEWER:  So  when  your  mother  would  buy  you  something,  you  didn't  like  what 
she  bought? 

ANNIE:  Oh,  no,  no,  no,  no.  No,  I  loved  them.  I  never  forget  one  Easter  my  Aunt 
Pauline  made  me  a  dress  for  Easter.  Ah,  silk,  pink  silk,  I'll  never  forget.  My  own  dress, 
I  had  my  own  dress. 

INTERVIEWER:  It  was  not  inherited  from  your  sister? 

ANNIE:  No,  it  was  not  inherited. 

INTERVIEWER:  How  old  were  you  then? 
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ANNIE:    We  were  living  in  the  alley.  We  used  to  refer  to  it  as  the  alley,  you  know.    I 
must  have  been  6  or  7.  It  could  have  been  when  we  moved  on  Filbert. 

INTERVIEWER:  Pink  silk. 

ANNIE:  Pink  silk, 

INTERVIEWER:  Can  you  describe  it? 

ANNIE:  I  wonder  if  I  have  that  picture. 

INTERVIEWER:  If  you  didn't  go  to  church,  where  did  you  wear  your  silk  dress? 

ANNIE:  Oh,  I  went  to  church  then.  I  wore  my  sister's  clothes.  That's  what  we  used  to 
do.  Money  was  scarce  in  our  day.  My  father  was  always  sick  and  he  couldn't  always 
work  and  my  mother  had  to  go  work.  Paying  rent,  buying  food,  things  were  rough  for  us 
in  our  day,  really  rough,  right.  Boy,  we  know  what  Depression  is.  People  today  don't 
know  what  a  Depression  is.    I  hope  they  never  experience  it.  You  can't  believe  what 
Depression  days  are  like,  you  can't  believe. 

INTERVIEWER:  Do  you  remember  being  hungry? 
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ANNIE:  No.  I  remember  my  mother  finding  it  hard  to  pay  the  rent.    But,  no,  they  were 
very  generous.  They  knew  times  were  bad  and  my  father  -  the  WPA  -  Roosevelt, 
you've  got  to  hand  it  to  him,  started  the  Works  Progress  Administration  and  those  that 
needed  a  job,  they  signed  up  some  place.  My  father  got  a  job  cleaning  up  Golden  Gate 
Park.  I  remember  he'd  bring  home  bits  of  wood  so  she  wouldn't  have  to  buy  the  wood 
for  the  wood  and  coal  stove  to  keep  us  warm  and  to  cook.  And  they  would  hand  out 
cartons  of  food  to  all  the  families  that  needed  it.  Absolutely.  They  made  food  available 
to  all  the  families. 

INTERVIEWER:  The  government  did. 

ANNIE:  The  government,  absolutely.  I  do  remember  where  they  got  them  from.  There 
was  a  place  where  you'd  pick  it  up.  Sometimes  they'd  even  deliver  it  to  you,  because 
who  had  cars  then?  Nobody  had  cars.  So  the  trucks  would  come  around  sometimes 
and  deliver  the  food.  They  provided  for  people  that  needed  it.  It  was  bad. 

INTERVIEWER:  Did  you  have  to  prove  that  you  needed  it?  Did  you  go  to  the  truck  and 
pick  It  up? 

ANNIE:  He  was  working.  He  applied  for  a  job.  The  Works  Progress,  they  gave  him  a 
job,  and  they  knew  that  we  needed  help.  Everybody  that  applied  for  a  job,  they  knew 
they  needed  the  food  and  they  brought  the  food.  Absolutely. 
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INTERVIEWER:  Would  the  truck  park  at  the  corner  or  something? 

ANNIE:  Well,  no.  That  I  can't  specifically  say,  but  I  remember  seeing  the  boxes  of  the 
food  they  would  bring  to  my  mother's  house.  It  was  bad. 

INTERVIEWER:  Canned  goods? 

ANNIE:  Whatever.  Pasta.  They  were  staples.  We  had  no  refrigerator.  All  we  had  was 
-  you  don't  see  them  today  in  the  stores  but  the  food  would  come  in  boxes. 

INTERVIEWER:  A  crate,  like  an  orange  crate? 

ANNIE:  Crates,  exactly.  In  crates,  the  food  was  in  crates.  Even  at  the  stores,  food 
came  in  crates.  My  father  got  one  of  those  crates  and  he  hammered  it  into  the  wall  of 
the  house  outside  the  hall  window  and  that  was  our  cooler,  we  used  to  call  it.  And  the 
milk,  we  had  a  little  bit  of  milk,  you  put  the  milk  out  there  so  it  would  keep  cool.  The  sun 
wouldn't  hit  it  because  there  were  two  walls.  It  was  just  a  perfect  space. 

INTERVIEWER:  It  was  like  a  lightwell? 

ANNIE:  Yes. 

INTERVIEWER:  So  it  was  on  the  side  of  the  house  where  the  sun  didn't  shine. 
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ANNIE:  On  the  side  of  the  house.  We  didn't  use  butter.    What  did  we  use?  Olive  oil. 
My  mother  would  put  it  on  the  bread.  Olive  oil  was  our  oil. 

INTERVIEWER:  And,  of  course,  she  shopped  every  day? 

ANNIE:  Every  day.  When  she  was  working,  she'd  get  off  the  cable  car  and  she'd  walk 
to  the  corner  grocery.  Every  day.    Sure. 

INTERVIEWER:  That  was  the  corner  where  Mama's  [Restaurant]  is  now?  What  was 
the  name  of  the  grocery,  do  you  remember? 

ANNIE:  [pause]  It  escapes  me,  I'm  sorry. 

INTERVIEWER:  Where  did  the  cable  car ...? 

ANNIE:  Well,  the  cable  car  was  up  on  Powell. 

INTERVIEWER:  So  she  took  the  Powell  Street  line. 

ANNIE:  She'd  get  off  at  Powell  and  Filbert  then  walk  up  right  to  the  grocery  store. 

INTERVIEWER:  Did  you  ever  have  an  icebox  where  you  put  the  ice  underneath? 
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ANNIE:  Yes.  Yes,  when  we  moved  to  Lombard  Street.  Oh,  when  we  moved  there  that 
was  an  up-to-date  flat  for  those  days.    We  had  the  icebox,  absolutely.  Now  wait  a 
minute,  hold  on  a  minute.  Now  that  you  mention  it  ...an  icebox.  When  we  lived  on 
Medau  Place  -  no,  I'm  sorry.  Filbert  Street  not  Medau  Place,  528  Filbert  Street,  in  the 
porch  -  we  had  a  porch  there  too.  All  the  houses  had  porches.  The  ice  truck  would 
come  around  and  my  father  would  buy  a  block  of  ice  and  he'd  put  it  in  the  tray,  the  wash 
tray.  I  remember  that.  And  we'd  put  things  there  in  the  wash  tray  -  until  the  ice  would 
melt.  I  remember  that. 

INTERVIEWER:  But  you  didn't  have  an  icebox? 

ANNIE:  No. 

INTERVIEWER:  You  just  had  a  block  of  ice  in  the  tray. 

ANNIE:  We  put  it  on  the  tray,  yes.  No,  we  didn't  have  an  icebox,  there  was  no  room. 
In  the  porch  there  were  two  trays,  we  used  one.  And  then  came  the  time  washing 
machines  came  into  being  and  as  my  sister  got  older.    She  went  to  work  for  the  Maytag 
Washing  Machine  Company.  Yes,  that's  how  we  got  to  know  one  of  the  bosses.  I  went 
to  work  there  too.  Ooh,  I'm  getting  ahead  of  my  story,  this  has  nothing  to  do  with  North 
Beach  but  it's  more  the  story  of  my  life.  Oh,  and  then  when  the  old  [machines]  -  you 
don't  know  what  they  looked  like.  I'm  sure  there's  a  pictures  of  them  in  some  kind  of  a 
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Maytag  museum.    They  still  sell  Maytags,  you  know.  I  remember  the  washing  machine 
and  the  wringer.  I  was  back  there  watching;  "Be  careful  you  don't  catch  your  hand  in 
the  wringer."  She  put  the  clothes  into  the  wringer  and  she  got  her  fingers  caught.    That 
hurt! 

INTERVIEWER:  Your  mother  did? 

ANNIE:  Yes. 

INTERVIEWER:  Was  the  wringer  by  hand  or  electric? 

ANNIE:  No,  electric.  Yes,  it  was  electric.    It  had  to  be.  I'm  just  trying  to  think,  where 
did  we  get  the  plug.  Oh,  the  plug  was  on  the  side  over  one  of  the  wash  trays.  You  went 
into  the  porch  and  to  the  left  on  the  wall  was  a  plug  there,  yes.  That's  where  she  put  the 
plug.  Very  dangerous! 

INTERVIEWER:  And  this  was  the  washing  machine  [model]  that  was  up  on  legs? 

ANNIE:  Oh,  yes,  of  course.  It  had  like  -  oh,  yes.  Have  you  seen  them? 

INTERVIEWER:  I've  seen  pictures  of  them,  yes. 

ANNIE:  One  of  the  first. 
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INTERVIEWER:  So  you  had  one  on  Filbert  Street? 

ANNIE:  Filbert  Street.  Oh,  my  goodness.  My  sister  went  to  work  for  the  Maytag  West 
Coast  Company  it  was  called.    That  was  when  the  company  was  selling  [the  models] 
themselves  and  finally  they  got  out  of  the  retail  business  and  they  sold  to  the 
department  stores.  How  did  she  get  that  job?    That  wasn't  her  first  job.  She  went  to 
work  for  -  right  off  San  Bruno  Avenue,  when  you  go  on  the  way  to  the  ballpark  -  not  the 
new  one,  the  old. 

INTERVIEWER:  Seals  Stadium?  [The  old  Seals  Stadium  was  at  16**"  and  Bryant,  a 
couple  of  blocks  from  San  Bruno  Avenue.] 

ANNIE:  Seals  Stadium. 

INTERVIEWER:  Was  she  able  to  get  a  washing  machine  for  your  mother  wholesale 
because  she  worked  for  the  company? 

ANNIE:  No.  That  I  don't  remember.    I  hardly  think  so.  There  wasn't  that  kind  of 
[bonus]  - 1  don't  think.  Maybe  there  was,  but  I'm  not  aware  of  it.  Yes,  her  first  job  was 
over  there  and  I'm  trying  to  remember  how  she  got  that  Maytag  job.  Well,  my  father 
used  to  go  to  this  barbershop  on  Columbus  Avenue;  my  uncle  did  too.  Right  next  to  this 
barbershop  was  this  Maytag  West  Coast  Company  selling  the  washing  machines.  My 
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sister  was  looking  for  a  job.  See,  I  can't  remember  from  her  first  job  to  that  job.  His 
name  escapes  me  but  I'll  think  of  it.  He  was  looking  for  a  girl  to  answer  the  telephones 
at  the  shop  where  they  sold  the  Maytags.  Her  girlfriend  Rosalie,  that's  how!  Her 
girlfriend  knew  -  either  was  a  relative  of  this  guy  that  had  the  Maytag  West  Coast 
Company  or  not,  but  they  needed  someone  to  answer  phones.  That's  how  she  got  the 
job,  through  Rosalie  and  this  fellow  right  there.    And  that  was  her  job. 

INTERVIEWER:  Would  that  be  Columbus  between  ...? 

ANNIE:  Powell  and  Green.  You  know  they  come  together  right  there. 

INTERVIEWER:  Do  you  remember  the  name  of  the  barbershop? 

ANNIE:  No.  It  was  right  across  the  street  from  the  Athens  Ice  Cream  Parlor.  I'm  just 
trying  to  think  what  other  stores  were  there.  Well,  anyhow. 

INTERVIEWER:  You  mentioned  that  your  mother,  when  you  were  still  on  Medau  Place, 
insisted  on  a  telephone. 

ANNIE:  She  was  one  of  the  first  women  to  have  one.    She  said,  "I  will  go  without  one 
meal  but  I  want  the  convenience  of  a  telephone." 

INTERVIEWER:  What  did  the  telephone  look  like?  Was  it  upright? 
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ANNIE:  Yes,  on  a  stand. 

INTERVIEWER:  On  a  stand  and  it  had  that  long  cord? 

ANNIE:  Oh,  yes. 

INTERVIEWER:  And  where  did  you  keep  the  phone? 

ANNIE:  In  the  hall.  You  know  where  my  father  put  it?  There  by  that  hall  window. 
There  was  the  hallway  there  right  next  to  the  toilet  and  the  bath  -  well,  we  had  a 
bathtub.  When  we  moved  to  528  Filbert  Street  we  had  a  nice  bathtub  and  the  toilet  was 
separate.  Oh,  absolutely.  Yes,  absolutely,  the  toilet  was  separate.  And  the  phone  was 
right  there.  I  don't  know  who  built  a  little  stand  for  it  but  we  put  the  phone  right  on  there. 
Garfield  4196  was  the  telephone  number.  When  we  moved  to  Union  Street  it  changed 
to  Garfield  1178. 

INTERVIEWER:  You  moved  from  Filbert  to  Union? 

ANNIE:  Yes,  that  was  later  on.  That  was  after  I  was  married. 

INTERVIEWER:  When  you  went  from  Medau  to  Filbert  that  was  an  improvement? 
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ANNIE:  Oh,  absolutely.  It  was  a  step  up  because  we  had  more  room.  I  almost 
remember  Medau  Place  more  than  I  do  Filbert.  Now,  wait.  Filbert,  you  went  up  the 
stairs.  My  girlfriend  Rita  lived  upstairs.  Her  brother  was  a  pharmacist.  We  would  go  up 
the  stairs,  turn  right.  We  had  one  bedroom  that  faced  the  windows  on  Filbert  Street, 
one  bedroom  there,  then  another  big  room,  living  room  but  we  made  that  into  a 
bedroom  because  when  my  grandmother  died  then  my  grandfather  came  to  live  with  us. 
Then  another  bedroom  over  here  and  there  was  a  sliding  door  to  close  off  the  dining 
room  from  this  bedroom.  From  that  bedroom  down  the  hall  was  the  bathroom,  the  toilet 
first  and  then  the  bathroom  and  then  the  kitchen  and  the  porch.  We  also  had  what  we 
called  a  pantry  where  we  kept  ail  the  dishes  and  staple  food,  everything.    That  was  the 
pantry  right  off  the  kitchen. 

INTERVIEWER:  Which  you  didn't  have  on  Medau  Place. 

ANNIE:  Oh,  yes,  this  was  bigger  rooms,  a  little  bit  bigger.  Oh,  yes.  Then  we  had  a 
nice  place  to  hang  our  clothes  that  we  washed. 

INTERVIEWER:  Were  finances  better  that  you  were  able  to  move  at  that  point  or  do 
you  know  why? 

ANNIE:  We  moved  because  we  really  needed  the  room. 
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INTERVIEWER:  Maybe  your  sister  working  helped? 

ANNIE:  No,  that  was  a  little  later  than  that.  Because  I  was  about  six  years  old  when  we 
moved  to  Filbert  Street.  Because  then  my  mother  had  to  go  to  work.  My  grandfather 
and  grandmother,  in  the  meantime  they  all  came  from  the  Old  Country.  My  grandfather 
was  not  gainfully  employed.  He  had  no  trade.  No  -  he  wasn't  skilled  for  anything.  So 
all  the  children  got  together,  put  up  a  little  money.    Then  my  mother  was  working  and 
her  sisters  and  her  brothers  -  the  older  brother  that  was  with  my  grandfather,  the  older 
brother  needed  a  job,  he  didn't  have  a  job  -  and  they  all  put  a  down  payment  on  a  farm 
in  Stockton.    And  that's  where  I  went  to  live  because  my  grandmother  used  to  baby-sit 
me  while  my  mother  had  to  go  to  work.  She  had  a  little  flat  in  the  alley  there  too  on 
Medau  Place.  So  when  they  came  from  the  Old  Country  she  went  to  Stockton.  What 
was  my  grandfather  going  to  do?  My  uncle,  he  was  the  first  one  here  and  he  came  from 
back  East.  He  was  a  very  young  man.  He  had  married  and  then  the  marriage  went 
sour  -  the  first  marriage  went  sour  real  young.  He  had  no  job  so  they  said,  "Okay,  let's 
get  them  a  farm."  They  put  a  down  payment  on  a  farm  In  Stockton  so  that's  where  I 
went  when  I  was  about  6  years  old.  I  went  to  live  with  my  grandfather  and  grandmother 
and  uncle  in  Stockton. 

INTERVIEWER:  Your  grandfather  and  uncle  ran  the  farm?  What  kind  of  famri? 

ANNIE:  Thirty-three  acres.  Everything.  They  had  especially  tomatoes,  veggies.  I 
remember  him  packing  tomatoes  under  this  huge  fig  tree  in  the  summertime.  They'd 
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take  them  to  the  market,  first  with  a  horse  and  buggy  then  he  bought  himself  a  truck. 
That's  how  I  learned  to  drive  by  myself,  on  a  sneak.  I  never  had  a  driving  lesson  in  my 
life,  I'll  tell  you. 

INTERVIEWER:  On  the  farm  you  learned  to  drive  a  truck.  How  old  were  you? 

ANNIE:  7. 

INTERVIEWER:  Oh.  my  goodness! 

ANNIE:  And  I  couldn't  reach  those  three  pedals.  They  were  out  in  the  fields  working 
and  the  truck  was  right  there  by  the  house.  My  aunt  would  say,  "Annie.  Annie,  if  your 
uncle  sees!"  I  said,  "Oh,  I  couldn't  drive  this  if  I  wanted,"  which  I  did.  I  said,  "See  how  -" 
and  I'd  go  like  this.  I  was  crazy  about  cars  when  I  first  saw  that  truck.  It  was  such  an 
Improvement  over  the  horse  and  buggy,  [laughter]  And  you  know  the  whole  time  we 
were  on  that  farm  that  buggy,  it  was  a  surrey  with  the  fringe  on  top,  they  had  it  parked 
right  there.  They  still  had  the  horses.  They  kept  the  horses  for  one  reason  -  the  buggy. 
They  had  pigs,  chickens,  and  one  goat  for  the  milk.  My  grandmother  used  to  milk  the 
goat  for  our  milk  every  morning. 

INTERVIEWER:  So  your  grandparents  must  have  known  something  about  farming  to 
make  a  go  of  it  then. 
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ANNIE:  Yes,  a  little  bit.  Yes,  a  little  bit.  But  again,  pre-Depression  times  they  just  - 
father  and  son  just  didn't  work  it  the  way  it  should  have  been  worked.  They  just  didn't.  I 
don't  know  if  it  wasn't  interest.    They  lost  everything.  Bank  of  America  repossessed 
everything.    They  couldn't  make  it  pay.    Couldn't  make  it  pay  so  they  came  back  to  the 
city.  Well,  my  uncle  and  aunt  -  in  the  meantime  my  cousin  Sam  was  born.  My  Uncle 
Tony  married  and  they  had  a  child  and  then  I  was  getting  older.  I  was  about  like  7  and 
my  mother  says,  "Okay,  your  sister's  old  enough  to  take  care  of  you,  now  that  Sammy  is 
here."  They  needed  the  extra  bedroom  in  the  farmhouse  there  so  I  came  back  from  the 
farm  when  I  was  about  7  and  I  went  Into  the  4^^  grade  at  Jean  Parker  School  in  North 
Beach. 

INTERVIEWER:  That  would  have  been  pre-Depression,  right?  Yes. 

ANNIE:  Yes,  it  was  really  pre-Depression.  Really,  absolutely. 

INTERVIEWER:  So  how  long  did  the  farm  last  do  you  think?  If  you  were  7,  it  was  1924 
so  how  long  had  they  had  the  farm  before  It  was  repossessed? 

ANNIE:  Well,  they  were  repossessed.  In  fact,  I  am  still  friendly  with  our  neighbor 
farmers,  Tillie.    I  still  call  her.  In  fact,  I'm  due  to  call  her.  Isn't  that  wonderful? 

INTERVIEWER:  It  is,  it's  wonderful. 
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ANNIE:  Yes,  Tillie.  Tillie's  a  couple  of  years  older  than  me  because,  see,  I  was  the 
youngest  one  in  the  class,  I  was  always  younger.  They  stuck  me  right  in  the  3^^  grade 
all  because  I  could  read  and  I  could  read  Italian  before  I  could  read  English.  Yes,  Tillie, 
I've  got  to  call  her.  You  made  me  think  of  her,  yes.  I'm  friendly  even  with  -  when  I  went 
into  the  3^^^  grade  I  made  friends  there  and  I'm  still  friendly  with  them  now.    I'm  so  happy 
to  be  friendly  with  them.  Unfortunately,  we  can't  see  one  another  the  way  we'd  like  to, 
traveling  distance,  you  know. 

INTERVIEWER:  Where  do  they  live? 

ANNIE:  Well,  Tillie  still  lives  in  Stockton.  Oh,  yes.  Talking  about  the  farm...  She  had 
three  brothers  and  two  sisters  who  were  older  and  she's  the  only  surviving  one  of  the 
family.  They  were  on  the  neighboring  farms.  They  were  Northern  Italians,  we  were 
Sicilian.  I  remember  they  built  there  on  our  farm  before  we  left  it  -  my  uncle  and  my 
grandfather  -  they  built  a  bocce  alley.  They  played  bocce  ball  every  Saturday  night.  All 
the  farmers  would  come.  Then  they  built  a  service  station,  one  of  the  first  service 
stations  in  that  area,  right  on  the  corner  of  the  farm.  Right  where  the  farmhouse  was, 
there  was  a  service  station,  and  I  used  to  put  gasoline  in  the  cars.  Oh,  I  did  everything. 

INTERVIEWER:  It  sounds  like  your  uncle  and  grandfather  were  very  enterprising. 

ANNIE:  Very. 
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INTERVIEWER:  Why  did  they  lose  the  farm? 

ANNIE:  Because  they  didn't  work  it,  they  just  didn't  work  it.    They  weren't  interested  in 
It. 

INTERVIEWER:  They  were  interested  in  cars  and  gas  stations  and  bocce  ball, 
[laughter] 

ANNIE:  They  just  didn't  nnake  it  work,  that's  all.    Just  didn't  make  it  work.  But,  anyhow, 
that's  life.  But  I  got  to  know  Tillie. 

INTERVIEWER:  You've  got  good  memories. 

ANNIE:  We  made  friends.  Oh,  wonderful  memories.  St.  Michael's  Church  was  right 
across  the  dirt  road,  it  was  perfect  for  my  grandmother,  perfect.  Every  day  she'd  go  to 
church.  And  my  grandfather,  he'd  say,  "It's  all  right  if  she  wants  to  go  to  church,  let  her 
go."  But  he  had  a  thing  about  the  priests.  He  believed  in  God.  He  felt  -  he  said,  "I  got 
to  work  hard,  why  shouldn't  they  work  hard?  They  should  work  hard."  And  yet  my 
grandfather  Invited  that  priest  every  Saturday  night  for  dinner.  I  remember  my 
grandmother  cooking  the  pasta.  Every  once  in  a  while  - 1  was  just  a  kid  -  he  went  but 
never  used  to  go  to  church  the  way  my  grandmother  did.  He'd  take  me  with  him  when 
he'd  go.  See,  they  used  to  -  the  neighbors  -  he  had  a  car.    I  used  to  love  it,  and  he'd 
drive  to  collect  money  for  the  church  to  keep  the  church  going. 
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INTERVIEWER:  The  priest. 

ANNIE:  The  priest. 

INTERVIEWER:  And  he'd  take  you  with  him  on  the  drive? 

ANNIE:  Yes,  every  once  in  a  while  he'd  say,  "You  want  to  come,  Annie?"  "Oh,  yes, 
okay."  So  he  did  and  we  were  friendly.  We  were  right  there.  Every  Saturday  night  he 
had  dinner  with  our  family. 

INTERVIEWER:  What  did  your  grandmother  cook  that  you  liked? 

ANNIE:  Pasta.  Oh,  the  pasta  and  a  lot  of  pork.  See,  they  had  pigs  on  the  farm.  He'd 
go  hunting  doves.  Not  nice  to  say  now  but  that's  what  -  yes,  that's  what.  And  the 
veggies,  tomatoes,  all  the  veggies,  and  then  the  fruit...!  Oh,  the  peaches.  Have  you 
ever  tasted  a  peach  off  a  tree?  You  haven't  lived  'til  you  taste  a  ripe  peach  from  a  tree, 
right  off  the  tree.  I  used  to  get  those  peaches.  I  ate  fruit  like  it  was  going  out  [of  style]. 
My  Uncle  Tony  said,  "You're  going  to  get  a  stomach  ache."  Fruit  and  tomatoes!  I  was 
a  tomato  eater  from  the  word  go.  Loved  tomatoes.  String  beans,  almonds,  they  had 
the  almond  trees.  And  part  of  their  farm  was  across  the  highway.    Now  it's  Route  66, 1 
think.  Wilson  Way,  It's  called  Wilson  Way  now,  right  where  the  famri  was.  I  don't  know 
how  many  acres  were  across  it.    A  couple  of  acres  were  on  this  side  of  the  highway 
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then  you  had  to  cross  the  highway.  That's  where  all  the  almond  trees  were  and  nuts, 
walnuts.  I'm  trying  to  think  what  else,  that's  all  I  can  remember.  You  don't  know  what 
it's  like  eating  a  fresh  tomato  from  the  vine  and  the  fresh  fruit  from  the  tree.  You  don't 
get  that  today  unless  you're  a  fanner  and  you  grow  it  yourself. 

INTERVIEWER:  So  it  was  basically  a  self-sufficient  farm. 

ANNIE:  Oh,  absolutely. 

INTERVIEWER:  Everything  you  ate  came  from  there. 

ANNIE:  Oh,  we  had  our  own,  absolutely.    We  didn't  go  to  a  store.  Then  when  they  got 
the  service  station  up  they  got  an  icebox  where  they  had  ice.  I  can't  remember  how  - 
whether  they  made  ice  there  or  was  the  ice  delivered?  I  think  the  ice  was  delivered 
there.  We'd  keep  a  lot  of  things  on  ice  there  and  people  would  bring  their  food  there  for 
us  to  keep  their  food  for  them  in  the  icebox. 

INTERVIEWER:  You  were  only  there  a  year. 

ANNIE:  No,  no,  no,  I  was  there  a  little  bit  more  than  a  year. 

INTERVIEWER:  Less  than  two  years.  And  you  have  very  clear  memories  of  it. 
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ANNIE:  I  wish  I  could  remember  how  long  because  then  when  Sammy  was  bom,  my 
cousin  Sam  - 1  could  look  at  the  chart  when  he  was  born. 

INTERVIEWER:  Even  so,  it  was  a  short  period  of  time. 

ANNIE:  Yes,  it  wasn't  too  long  because  then,  see,  my  uncle  got  married  and  then 
naturally  she  had  a  child  right  away.  It  wasn't  too  long,  I  wish  I  could  remember  how 
long.  I  bet  Tillie  would  know. 

INTERVIEWER:  But  you  have  very,  very  strong  vivid  memories  of  that  short  period. 

ANNIE:  Oh,  absolutely.  Absolutely.  I  even  remember  the  dog.  They  had  a  dog.  The 
dog  wasn't  a  regular  dog,  he  was  part  wolf.    We  know  that.  They  found  him  as  a  puppy 
In  the  barn.  Don't  know  how  it  got  there,  a  little  tiny  puppy.  There  was  space  for  him 
there.  My  grandmother  -  they  tied  him  up  for  some  reason,  I  think  that  made  him  a  little 
crazy.    Boy,  you  couldn't  go  near  him.  The  only  one  that  could  go  near  that  dog  was 
my  grandmother  because  she'd  feed  him.  He  was  vicious.  He  would  bite.  It  was  very 
dangerous  to  be  close  to  him.  Then  we  don't  know  who  but  somebody  poisoned  him. 
We  don't  know  who  did  that.  I  guess  they  didn't  like  the  dog. 

INTERVIEWER:  Did  they  keep  him  for  protection?  Is  that  why  they  had  him? 
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ANNIE:  No,  they  just  didn't  want  to  give  him  up.  Here  was  a  little  puppy.  Then  when  I 
had  my  little  Fluffy,  somebody  stole  Fluffy.  Oh,  how  I  cried.  I'm  just  trying  to  think  - 
yes,  Fluffy  was  there  at  the  same  time  King  was  there  -  they  named  that  dog  King. 

INTERVIEWER:  So  you  took  Fluffy  with  you  from  Medau  Place. 

ANNIE:  Well,  yes.  When  my  uncle  was  going  to  Stockton  -  this  is  my  grandfather's 
son,  my  mother's  brother  -  the  neighbors  were  beginning  to  complain  because  he 
started  to  bark.  When  he  got  a  little  older  he'd  bark.  Normally  he  wouldn't  bark  but  then 
he  would  start  barking  and  the  people  upstairs  were  complaining  and  the  doo-doos.  We 
had  to  clean  up  the  doo-doo.  And  my  father  and  mother  said,  "We  can't  keep  the  dog 
here."  I  was  glad  in  a  way  because  I  didn't  want  people  complaining  about  the  dog;  I 
didn't  want  to  give  him  up.  So  the  next  time  my  uncle  drove  to  Stockton  the  dog  came 
too  and  naturally  my  grandmother  took  care  of  him.  But,  see,  he  was  a  full-bred  Spitz. 
They  stole  him.  He  was  gone  one  day.  Many  people  came  and  wanted  to  buy  him  from 
my  uncle.  He  says,  "Oh,  that's  my  niece's  dog,  please.  I  can't  sell  him  to  you.  I'm 
sorry." 

INTERVIEWER:  That  was  Uncle  Tony? 

ANNIE:  My  Uncle  Tony.  Yes.  They  stole  him.  Boy,  did  I  cry.  Sure,  a  purebred.  He 
was  a  gorgeous  dog.  I  have  a  picture  of  me  with  the  dog  or  does  Diane  have  it?  I  think 
Diane  has  it. 
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INTERVIEWER:  Let's  skip  to  Joe  DiMaggio.  You  went  to  school  with  him? 

ANNIE:  You  want  to  skip  to  Joe  DiMaggio?  Okay.  We  both  went  to  the  same  school. 
He  was  three  years  ahead  of  me. 

INTERVIEWER:  At  Jean  Parker? 

ANNIE:  No,  at  Francisco  Junior  High,  middle  school.  After  school  we'd  always  watch 
him  practicing  in  the  playground  that's  named  after  him  now.  In  fact,  when  we  had  P.E. 
we  used  to  go  to  that  playground.  There's  an  underground  swim  pool  there.  Yes, 
under.  Of  course,  I  don't  know  if  you  know  about  this;  you  live  in  North  Beach.    Does 
the  Crystal  Palace  still  have  a  swimming  pool  there  on  Columbus  Avenue?  We  used  to 
go  there  every  Saturday  to  swim.  All  afternoon  I'd  stay  in  the  water  and  I'd  come  home 
all  wrinkled. 

INTERVIEWER:  Where  was  the  Crystal  Palace? 

ANNIE:  On  Columbus  Avenue.  It's  close  -  not  as  far  down  to  Bay  Street  but  a  couple 
blocks  up  from  Bay  Street. 

INTERVIEWER:  Like  where  Bimbo's  is? 
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ANNIE:  Further  down  from  Bimbo's. 

INTERVIEWER:  Down  from  Bimbo's.  It  was  the  Crystal  Palace  and  an  indoor  pool. 

ANNIE:  Indoor  pool. 

INTERVIEWER:  At  the  North  Beach  Playground  there's  still  a  swimming  pool  there  but 
it's  got  a  building  around  it. 

ANNIE:  Oh,  it  does,  huh?  Uh-huh. 

INTERVIEWER:  So  you  watched  him  practice  when  he  was  what,  14, 1  guess,  15. 

ANNIE:  Well,  he  was  two  or  three  years  ahead  of  me.  Then  he  went  to  Galileo;  of 
course,  I  was  still  there,  you  know.  Then,  of  course,  he  quit  Galileo. 

INTERVIEWER:  Oh,  he  did. 

ANNIE:  Yes,  it's  a  well-known  fact,  he  didn't  graduate.  He  was  interested  in  playing 
ball. 

INTERVIEWER:  He  quit  to  play  ball? 
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ANNIE:  Well,  I'm  saying  that,  but  he  did,  he  didn't  graduate.  That's  why  he  became  a 
great  ballplayer,  he  loved  it.  Everybody  used  to  love  to  watch  him  because  they  could 
see  the  way  he  could  play.  I'm  not  sports-minded,  you  understand,  but  kids,  you  know, 
we  used  to  watch  him. 

INTERVIEWER:  But  you  watched  him  even  before  you  knew  he  was.... 

ANNIE:  Oh,  of  course,  he  was  going  to  school. 

INTERVIEWER:  Because  he  was  so  good  at  it,  you  just  had  to  watch  him. 

ANNIE:  Of  course.  Yes.  All  the  kids  would  and  the  guys  would  play  with  him. 

INTERVIEWER:  It  wasn't  grass  there,  was  it? 

ANNIE:  Oh,  no,  it  was  cement. 

INTERVIEWER:  But  they  played  baseball  on  the  cement. 

ANNIE:  Yes.  This  is  middle  school,  they  always  played  ball.  Kezar  Stadium,  that 
wasn't  grass,  I  don't  think.  He  used  to  play  at  Kezar  Stadium.  I  never  went  -  oh,  once,  I 
take  that  back.  Once  we  kids,  when  I  was  in  high  school,  we  went  to  Kezar  Stadium  to 
watch  football.  See,  I  never  was  sports  minded  so  me  and  my  girlfriends,  whom  I  still 
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talk  to  now,  met  after  school.  They  said,  "Hey,  come  on,  let's  go."  Because  a  lot  of  the 
young  kids,  they  love  their  sports.  They  go.  So  we  got  on  the  streetcar.  Oh,  and  listen 
to  this...  [chuckle]  We  got  on  the  streetcar  from  Galileo.  We  went  to  Van  Ness  Avenue 
and  we  had  to  transfer  from  Van  Ness  to  another  streetcar  that  went  up  to  Kezar  and 
we  were  waiting  there  -  Angle,  Lena,  and  I  -  we  were  waiting  there  for  the  streetcar  to 
come  to  take  us  to  Kezar.    And  here  comes  this  young  man  in  a  car.  I  guess  he  was 
going  ....  We  were  talking  to  him,  and  he  says,  "What  are  you  doing,  waiting  for  a  car?" 
He  says,  "Where  are  you  going?"  He  says,  "Oh,  I'm  going  too,  come  on,  I'll  give  you  a 
ride."  Well,  you  wouldn't  do  that  today.  You're  crazy  if  you  do  that  today.  He  took  us  to 
Kezar.    Well,  you  know,  cars.  Gee,  to  have  a  car  in  those  days  was  something.  And 
getting  a  ride  in  a  car,  oh,  my  goodness,  so  nice. 

INTERVIEWER:  You  said  that  Mr.  Alioto  would  sometimes  pick  you  up  and  take  you  ... 

ANNIE:  Joe  Alioto's  father.  His  father  had  a  wholesale  fish  market  down  where  there 
used  to  be  others.  The  markets  aren't  there  now  but  it  used  to  be  where  all  the  markets 
were,  where  people  would  bring  their  produce  to  sell  to  the  grocery  stores.  Now  it's  out 
in  South  City  most  of  it.  That's  where  he  had  the  wholesale  fish  market  and  my  uncle 
Salvatore  Tarantino,  was  his  cousin.  They  were  cousins.  My  Uncle  Tarantino  had  a 
great  education  and  he  was  his  bookkeeper,  Joseph  Alioto's  father's  bookkeeper.  Very 
nice  people.  Very  nice  people. 

INTERVIEWER:  TheAliotos. 
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ANNIE:  Very. 

INTERVIEWER:  Were  they  sort  of  well-to-do? 

ANNIE:  Oh,  they  had  this  fish  market  and  they  made  money.  I  told  you  about  the 
wedding  present  dishes.  His  mother  gave  me  one  and  his  aunt.  Two  sisters  married 
two  brothers,  the  Aliotos.  He  had  his  own  fish  business.  My  mother  and  father,  it  was 
hard  because  my  father  wasn't  rich.  In  fact,  my  father  went  to  wash  dishes  for  the  Alioto 
Fish  Company  when  they  had  it  down  there.  But  this  Alioto  Fish  Company  wasn't  Joe 
Alioto's  father,  they  were  relatives.  My  father  went  to  work  -  he  got  him  a  job.  He  says, 
"Come  on,  Charlie,  we  need  a  dishwasher." 

INTERVIEWER:  This  coming  Sunday  there's  going  to  be  a  celebration  on  Washington 
Square.  It's  going  to  be  the  150*^  anniversary  of  Washington  Square. 

ANNIE:  Really?  A  hundred  and  fifty  years. 

INTERVIEWER:  Yes,  1850. 

ANNIE:  That's  where  they  sent  -  in  the  '06  quake  that's  where  they  sent  everybody. 
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INTERVIEWER:  You  told  me  about  your  father's  memory  of  Washington  Square,  do 
you  have  any  memories  of  when  you  were  a  little  girl  there? 

ANNIE:  Absolutely.  When  I  had  my  baby  we  always  -  that's  where  we  played  all  the 
time.    And  when  we  had  our  children,  Carol  and  I ,  we  used  to  take  the  buggies.  We'd 
take  them  and  sit,  take  our  kids  to  Washington  Square  all  the  time. 

INTERVIEWER:  Can  you  describe  it  for  me? 

ANNIE:  Just  the  way  it  Is  now,  there's  no  difference.  I  remember  benches  and  sitting 
there  on  the  benches  with  the  buggy  with  the  babies  in  the  buggy.  We'd  meet  friends 
there,  the  bottles  and  everything. 

INTERVIEWER:  How  about  when  you  were  a  little  girl? 

ANNIE:  Yes,  I  used  to  take  Fluffy  there  to  the  park.  We  always  went  down  there  to 
play,  all  the  time.  That  was  the  park,  yes.  I  used  to  take  my  dog  there.  Here's  my 
grandmother  [showing  the  interviewer  a  photograph]  and  that's  In  front  of  the  flat  on 
Filbert  Street,  but  that's  not  a  very  good  picture.  See,  it's  not  a  very  good  picture,  you 
can't  see  anything  but  that  was  the  flat  on  Filbert  Street. 

INTERVIEWER:  Is  that  you? 
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Annie  with  her  daughter  Arlene,  about  1940 


ANNIE:  No,  that's  the  neighbor  upstairs.  I  lived  in  the  middle  flat.  Other  people  lived  in 
the  bottom  flat,  and  she  lived  up.  Her  brother  was  a  pharmacist.  That's  the  one  that 
started  complaining  about  Fluffy,  her  brother.  Yes,  Rita. 

INTERVIEWER:  So  you  were  in  the  middle  flat  then? 

ANNIE:  Yes,  we  lived  in  the  middle  flat. 

INTERVIEWER:  This  is  the  grandmother  who  went  to  church  every  day? 

ANNIE:  Everyday. 

INTERVIEWER:  She  looks  very  severe. 

ANNIE:  Everyday. 

INTERVIEWER:  Was  she  that  severe  or  does  she  just  look  that  way? 

ANNIE:  My  grandmother  worked  so  hard.  She  was  a  tired  woman,  very  tired  woman. 
She  used  to  do  everything,  cook,  clean,  wash,  everything.  She  was  just  a  tired  woman. 

INTERVIEWER:  She  looks  young  here. 
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ANNIE:  She  was  only  59  when  she  died.  Here's  my  mother.  This  is  my  mother  - 1 
guess  my  sister  took  the  picture  because  there's  me  and  this  Is  a  friend  of  mine. 
There's  me  and  my  mother.  I  look  different. 

INTERVIEWER:  So  she  was  frail  and  thin  and  this  is  when  she  came  back  from  the 
farm  and  she  looked  very  worn  out.  So  that  was  probably  the  year  1932  or  something 
like  that. 

ANNIE:  Something  like  that.  Here's  Rita.  Poor  Rita,  she  died  young  too.  Neighbors 
upstairs. 

ANNIE:  I  got  married  while  we  were  still  living  on  Filbert  Street.  I  got  married  in  1935. 
Everybody  lived  together.  My  sister  got  married  after  I  did. 

INTERVIEWER:  And  you  and  your  husband  moved  in  with  your  parents? 

ANNIE:  No.  I  went  to  live  with  his  mother  and  father  at  San  Bruno  Avenue.  For  a  year 
I  stayed  with  them  and  then  we  moved,  [chuckle]  My  mother  always  wanted  to  keep  - 
she  didn't  want  to  get  rid  of  her  daughters.  She  wanted  to  keep  us.  She  was  the  talk  of 
the  relatives.  She  says,  "That's  all  right."  See,  my  brother-in-law  was  a  waiter.  In  fact, 
his  last  job  was  at  the  Fairmont  Hotel.  He  was  the  maitre'd  at  the  Fairmont  Hotel,  my 
brother-in-law,  my  sister's  husband.  He  used  to  work  nights  and  my  sister  was  always 
scared  to  death  to  be  alone  in  the  house  at  night.  I,  too,  I  was  afraid  to  be  alone  in  the 
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house  but  my  husband  was  home.  But  he  used  to  work  nights.  "Oh,  she's  afraid  to  stay 
alone." 

Right  after  she  got  married  they  moved  to  their  own  apartment  down  on  Columbus 
Avenue  someplace.  I  don't  remember  where,  somewhere  down  there.    And  she  was 
scared  to  death  to  be  alone  because  he  used  to  come  home  at  all  hours  being  a  waiter 
late  at  night  in  the  restaurants.  So  she  moved  in  with  us  on  Filbert.  My  grandfather  was 
living  with  us.  It  was  a  mess,  so  that's  why  we  moved  to  Lombard  Street,  the  house 
was  bigger  and  we  all  had  our  own  bedroom.  It  was  great.  But  it  didn't  work  out, 
naturally.  It  didn't  work  out.  So  my  brother-in-law,  he  says,  "Look,  this  can't  work  out. 
We're  two  worlds  -  three  families,  it  doesn't  work  out."  So  they  moved  to  an  apartment 
right  up  kitty-corner  on  Lombard,  Lombard  and  Grant  Avenue.  It  was  her  girlfriend 
Emily  who  owned  the  apartment,  her  and  the  brother  owned  the  apartment.  It's  a 
beautiful  apartment  house  there  at  the  corner  near  where  you  live,  tall  apartment  house. 
Emily  Torregino  died  a  couple  years  ago.  I  think  Emily's  brother  might  still  be  owning  it. 
I  don't  know  if  he  died  or  what.  She  knew  Emily;  they  were  friends  for  many,  many 
years,  my  sister  and  Emily.  So  where  were  we? 

INTERVIEWER:  Do  you  have  any  memories  of  holidays  like  Christmas  and  Easter? 

ANNIE:  Oh,  of  course.  We  always  celebrated  the  holidays.  I  mean  as  a  kid,  sure.  My 
grandmother  always  did  the  cooking  and  when  my  grandmother  died,  my  mother  -  we'd 
take  turns.  We  always  had  our  families;  we  always  were  together  all  the  time. 
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INTERVIEWER:  Did  you  put  up  Christmas  trees? 

ANNIE:  The  first  Christmas  tree  my  mother  ever  bought  me  was  the  year  my 
grandmother  died.  In  fact,  when  we  bought  the  tree,  we  lived  on  Filbert  Street.  We 
didn't  even  get  it  to  put  up.  When  there  was  a  death  in  the  family  you  didn't  celebrate 
nothing.  The  one  and  only  tree  my  mother  bought  -  we  never  had  a  tree.  I  was  12 
years  old  when  she  bought  me  a  doll.  There  was  no  money.  There  was  no  money. 
And  we  gave  the  tree  to  the  neighbor. 

INTERVIEWER:  Because  your  grandmother  died. 

ANNIE:  We  didn't  celebrate. 

INTERVIEWER:  What  was  the  date? 

ANNIE:  1933,  Christmas  1933.  She  died  January  7^  1 934.  My  father  was  sick  that 
winter,  the  winter  months.  Yes.  The  one  and  only  tree  my  mother  bought.  "We  got  a 
tree,  we  got  a  tree!"  Whatever.  Kids.  Well,  I  wasn't  a  kid.  I  was  16. 

INTERVIEWER:  What  a  disappointment. 
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ANNIE:  Yes,  it  was.  We  were  going  to  put  up  a  tree.  We  had  the  spot  for  it,  we  were 
going  to  put  it  in  the  dining  room,  right  in  the  front  window.  The  window  was  right  there, 
the  street  window.  Didn't  pan  out.  Yes,  that's  what  it  was. 

INTERVIEWER:  Did  you  have  special  foods  for  Christmas? 

ANNIE:  Oh.  Ravioli. 

INTERVIEWER:  Always? 

ANNIE:  My  mother  made  them  by  hand.  She  made  the  pasta  by  hand.  She  had  all  the 
equipment.  Then,  lo  and  behold,  some  of  the  shops  - 1  call  it  a  shop,  the  markets  that 
made  the  pasta,  the  ravioli,  they  decided  they'd  fill  them  for  you.  That  was  great,  you 
didn't  have  to  go  through  all  this  rolling  pin  stuff  to  make  the  pasta  part  for  the  ravioli. 
So  we  made  the  filling,  which  we  still  do  to  this  day. 

INTERVIEWER:  You  made  your  own  filling. 

ANNIE:  Every  Christmas.  The  year  when  my  mother  died  my  sister  and  I  took  over. 
When  my  sister  died,  my  niece  and  I  do  it  still.  I  still  have  a  box  in  my  freezer. 

INTERVIEWER:  What  is  the  filling? 
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ANNIE:  The  filling?  Spinach,  ground  meat,  eggs,  bread  crumbs,  that's  it  -  lots  of  eggs. 
You  just  mix  it.  You  cook  onion,  garlic  -  it's  delicious,  it's  good. 

INTERVIEWER:  And  to  one  of  the  shops  on  Grant  Avenue  you'd  bring  your  own  filling 
and  then  they  would  make  the  ravioli. 

ANNIE:  The  first  one  that  did  it  was  that  bake  shop,  he  used  to  cook  my  mother's 
turkey.  He  was  very  kind,  he  said,  "Bring  your  turkey,  I'll  put  it  in  my  oven,"  when  she 
first  used  to  get  a  turkey.  And  she  did  it.  She'd  bring  it  because  he  offered  to  do  it. 
That  was  nothing.  Hey,  people  were  great  in  those  days,  they  were  just  great. 

INTERVIEWER:  They  helped  each  other. 

ANNIE:  Oh,  they  were  great.  Then  there  was  this  place,  a  shop  at  about  25  Grant 
Avenue... 

INTERVIEWER:  Panama  Ravioli  Factory?  Yes? 

ANNIE:  The  Panama  Canal  Ravioli  Factory.  Exactly.  The  Panama  Canal.  They're  still 
there? 

INTERVIEWER:  No. 
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ANNIE:  Then  how  did  you  know? 

INTERVIEWER:  Somebody  else  remembered  it.  One  of  the  other  women  I  talked  to. 

ANNIE:  That's  the  one.  I  remember  the  big  dish  with  the  filling.  Boy,  she  was  so  proud 
of  it.  And  one  Christmas  she  went  through  the  alley  -  Medau  Place  -  not  Medau  Place, 
the  other  one. 

INTERVIEWER:  Jasper. 

ANNIE:  Jasper.  I  don't  know  what  happened.  She  tripped  and  it  fell. 

INTERVIEWER:  Oh,  no.  A  big  bowl  of  filling. 

ANNIE:  Oh,  god,  that's  a  lot  of  work.  She  cried  and,  oh,  we  said,  "Oh,  Ma,  how 
terrible."  Heretofore,  before  the  advent  of  the  Panama  Canals  she'd  make  up  and  then 
when  you  did  this,  you  know,  we  had  no  freezer.  What  you  made  you  had  to  cook.  She 
made  It  the  day  before  we  cooked.  She'd  open  up  the  dining  room  table.    We  used  to 
have  long  tables  there  with  nice  white  tablecloth,  real  clean  white  tablecloth  and  a  lot  of 
flour.  She'd  roll  out  the  thing  and  she  made  all  the  ravioli  there  and  she'd  fill  them  and 
she  had  these  fornis,  ravioli  forms.  Then  she  had  the  little  tool  to  cut  them  and  then 
she'd  put  them  all  there  and  she'd  cover  them  and  they  stayed  there  until  she  boiled 
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them  the  next  day.  See,  you  had  to  make  them  just  before  you  eat  them.  Who  had 
freezers!  She  made  enough  for  the  meal. 

INTERVIEWER:  So  you  had  to  clean  the  ravioli  off  the  dining  table,  cook  it,  and  then 
set  the  table  for  the  meal. 

ANNIE:  Exactly,  [chuckle]  Exactly. 

INTERVIEWER:  Then  you  had  turkey  also  or  that  was  another  time? 

ANNIE:  Turkey,  sometimes.  We  used  to  cook  a  lot  of  veal.  We  had  veal.  And  for 
Easter  we'd  have  the  little  nanny  goats,  poor  little  things.  I  remember  the  butcher  would 
have  them  lying  there.  "Which  one  you  want?"  Oh,  I  don't  even  want  to  think  about 
that. 

INTERVIEWER:  In  the  store? 

ANNIE:  Right  on  the  sidewalk. 

INTERVIEWER:  On  the  sidewalk! 

ANNIE:  He'd  keep  the  live  nanny  goats  and  you'd  go  and  you'd  pick  out  your  nanny 
goat  and  he'd  kill  It  for  you  and  sell  It  to  you. 
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INTERVIEWER:  That  was  lacopi? 

ANNIE:  That  was  for  Easter  though,  lacopi.  Yes,  George  lacopi  and  the  other  man  (I 
forget).  She  used  to  buy  all  her  meat  there  too.  And  once  -  once  -  my  mother  used  to 
buy  a  lot  of  pork.  We  ate  the  pork  and  my  sister  got  deathly  ill.  She  broke  out  sick,  her 
skin.  My  mother  brought  her  to  the  doctor,  he  said,  "It  looks  like  food  poisoning,"  and 
they  blamed  it  on  the  pork.  And  she  said  to  lacopi,  she  says,  "You  know,  the  pork,  be 
careful.  My  daughter  got  sick."  But  I'm  beginning  to  wonder  if  it  was  that,  but  at  that 
time  we  didn't  know.  And  they  had  no  medication.  She  got  over  it.  Oh,  she  got  really 
sick.  Who  could  they  blame  it  on  but  the  pork? 

INTERVIEWER:  Who  cooked  the  turkey  then?  You  said  somebody  offered  to  cook  the 
turkey  for  her. 

ANNIE:  Yes,  the  bakeshop  on  the  corner.  There  was  a  bakery.  Do  you  know  the  - 
where  he  used  to  bake  his  own  French  bread  right  there.  He  said,  "Bring  your  turkey,  I'll 
cook  it  for  you,"  when  they  first  started  cooking  turkeys.  And  she  did,  she  brought  her 
turkey  down  there  and  he'd  bake  the  turkey  for  her. 

INTERVIEWER:  Why?  Because  your  oven  wasn't  big  enough? 
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ANNIE:  Well,  it  was  so  convenient.  Well,  yes,  the  wood  and  coal  stove,  remember? 
We  had  coal,  we  had  to  put  in  the  wood  and  coal  stove.  Then  when  we  moved  on 
Filbert  Street  we  had  the  gas  heater  to  heat  up  the  water.  Remember  I  told  you  she 
used  to  light  it.  When  she  wanted  hot  water  she'd  light  the  heater,  the  gas  heater.  Yes, 
she  had  to  put  it  in  the  wood  and  coal  stove.  We  never  had  a  range  like  we  have  now, 
never.  The  first  range  we  got  like  that  was  when  we  moved  on  Lombard  Street,  I 
remember  that,  ooh,  what  a  joy.  Boy!  That  was  a  new  world  to  us  when  we  moved 
there.  Everything  was  great. 

INTERVIEWER:  So  previous  to  that  everything  was  cooked  on  top  of  the  stove. 

ANNIE:  Absolutely.  Then  the  wood  and  coal  stove  also  had  the  oven  part  and  that's 
where  she'd  cook,  in  the  oven.  And  it  even  had  a  little  dial  for  the  temperature,  believe  it 
or  not. 

INTERVIEWER:  But  it  was  too  small  for  a  turkey. 

ANNIE:  Well,  not  exactly.  No,  the  oven,  as  I  remember  was  big  enough,  but  he  did 
this.  He  says,  "Look,  bring  it  here.    It'll  cook  in  no  time."  Well,  sure,  why  fool  around. 
Take  it  down  there.  He  offered. 

INTERVIEWER:  This  is  the  bakery  on  Union  and  Grant? 
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ANNIE:  Filbert  and  Stockton  Street.  It's  not  there  now  I  don't  think.  That  was  right 
across  the  street  from  Dr.  Torre's  office.  There  was  a  bakeshop  there.  We  used  to  buy 
our  bread  there,  French  bread. 

INTERVIEWER:  Do  you  remember  the  Telegraph  Hill  Neighborhood  Association  on 
Stockton  Street? 

ANNIE:  The  only  thing  I  remember  about  Telegraph  Hill  there  -  If  there  was  an 
association,  I  wasn't  familiar  [with  it].  All  I  knew  was  the  library.  That's  all  I  was  familiar 
with.  I  had  no  knowledge,  per  se  as  a  title,  Telegraph  Hill  Association. 

INTERVIEWER:  Somebody  told  me  it  was  a  place  for  children  to  go  and  .... 

ANNIE:  Yes,  the  library.  That's  where  we  used  to  go  when  I  was  a  kid,  the  library. 

INTERVIEWER:  On  Stockton. 

ANNIE:  On  Stockton  Street.  Yes,  right  there.  Right  next-door  to  the  market,  Napoli 
Market.  Right  next-door.  Wooden  stairs.  I  can't  forget,  you'd  go  up  those  wooden 
stairs  and  go  the  library. 

INTERVIEWER:  I  heard  that  they  also  had  ... 
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ANNIE:  They  had  a  clinic  there  too.  Eyyy,  now  -  see,  soon  as  I  said  wooden  stairs... 
They  took  out  my  tonsils  there. 

INTERVIEWER:  They  took  out  your  tonsils  there? 

ANNIE:  Yes,  ma'am. 

INTERVIEWER:  Oh,  my  goodness.  There  was  a  female  doctor ...? 

ANNIE:  Oh,  I  can't  remember  who  it  was.  What  doctor?   Whether  it  was  female  or  not. 
They  took  my  tonsils  out  right  there  and  adenoids. 

INTERVIEWER:  Do  you  remember  it?  Did  they  put  you  to  sleep? 

ANNIE:  No.  I  remember  it  was  done  there  because  my  mother  told  me.  No,  I  don't 
remember  the  incident  at  all,  thank  goodness,  [chuckle] 

INTERVIEWER:  Did  Dr.  Torre  come  there  or  did  you  go  to  his  office?  Did  he  come  to 
the  clinic? 

ANNIE:  No,  no,  Dr.  Torre  didn't  do  it.  As  I  remember,  no,  no. 
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INTERVIEWER:  Somebody  told  me  that  two  women  ran  this  neighborhood  association 
and  they  had  -  for  children  they  had  the  library  and  they  had  a  clinic  and  there  was  a 
woman  doctor  who  they  said  was  just  so  wonderful. 

ANNIE:  I  believe  it.  Now,  see,  that  I  have  no  knowledge  of.  I  know  the  clinic  was  there, 
absolutely.  That  came  to  my  mind  right  there.  All  I  could  remember  was  the  library  and 
then  all  of  a  sudden  I  saw  myself  walking  up  the  stairs  and  then  I  remembered  the  clinic 
-  then.  Do  you  know  about  Phoebe  Apperson  Hearst  opening  up  the  first  kindergarten 
on  Union  Street?  Were  you  aware  of  that? 

INTERVIEWER:  Tell  me  about  it. 

ANNIE:  Phoebe  Apperson  Hearst,  of  the  Hearst  newspapers,  she  started  the  first 
children's  kindergarten  right  there  on  Union  Street.  Union  right  at  the  corner  where  the 
drugstore  was,  Union  and  Stockton.  You're  not  aware  of  that?  I  can  just  see  it.  My 
mother  brought  me  there  screaming  bloody  murder.  Screaming  bloody  murder,  I  was 
just  a  little  kid.  This  was  before  Stockton.  Crying.  She  couldn't  leave  me.  I  didn't  want 
to  stay.  No,  I  was  going  to  scream,  I  was  a  kid,  4  or  5  years  old. 

INTERVIEWER:  Did  any  of  your  friends  go? 

ANNIE:  I  can't  remember.  I  can't  remember. 
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INTERVIEWER:  So  she  opened  it  as  a  charitable...? 

ANNIE:  Somewhere,  I'm  sure,  that's  there.  There  has  to  be  a  Hearst  history,  I'm  sure. 

INTERVIEWER:  But  they  didn't  have  kindergarten  for  public  school  children? 

ANNIE:  No,  she  started  a  separate  kindergarten  for  children,  pre-school.  They  called  it 
kindergarten  not  pre-school,  kindergarten.  And  another  thing  I  remember,  they  still 
have  it  now.  I  saw  it  on  TV.  I  said,  "That's  nothing  new."  I  talk  to  myself  sometime 
when  I  watch  TV.  The  dentists  in  the  truck  -  the  dentists  would  go  around  to  the 
schools  and  fix  the  children's  teeth  right  there.  I  remember.  And  they're  doing  it. 

INTERVIEWER:  They're  doing  it  now? 

ANNIE:  They're  still  doing  it.  Here  -  someplace  around  here. 

INTERVIEWER:  What  do  you  think  were  your  parents'  main  concerns  about  their 
children?  What  were  their  fears  and  main  worries  about  their  children? 

ANNIE:  My  mother,  as  far  as  I  can  remember  - 1  don't  know  what  fears  you're  referring 
to.  Is  it  illness?  No.  The  only  thing  that  my  mother  stressed  and  was  unhappy  about 
was  our  education.  She  stressed  about  education,  "You  got  to  get  an  education."  She 
was  unhappy  because  my  sister  did  not  graduate  high  school.  We  needed  money,  so 
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she  was  sent  to  the  Heald's  College  to  give  her  a  basic  education  so  she  could  go  out 
and  get  a  job.  That's  when  she  still  went  to  work  for  Maytag  because  we  needed  more 
inconfie.  My  father  was  very  sick  and  my  mother  was  the  only  one  working.  We  needed 
more  income.  My  sister,  well,  she  went  to  work,  she  made  a  lot  of  friends. 

INTERVIEWER:  So  she  left  high  school  and  went  into  business? 

ANNIE:  And  went  to  Heald's  Business  College,  my  sister  did. 

INTERVIEWER:  And  learned  to  type. 

ANNIE:  And  learned  her  stenography,  absolutely.  Gregg  shorthand  she  took. 

INTERVIEWER:  And  that's  when  she  got  her  office  job. 

ANNIE:  Yes. 

INTERVIEWER:  But  you  graduated? 

ANNIE:  No,  I  didn't  either.  Then  my  mother  cried  her  eyes  out.  i  got  sick.  I  got  very 
sick. 

INTERVIEWER:  You  were  the  smart  one. 
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ANNIE:  Yes.  The  teacher  begged  me  to  come  back  but  she  saw  me,  I  was  sick.  I  had 
two  teachers  at  Galileo.  What  was  it  about  -  they  were  crazy  about  me.  One  was  the 
Italian  teacher.  The  Italian  teacher  -  I'm  trying  to  think  the  one  I  had  at  Francisco  in  the 
middle  school.  She  liked  me  so  much.  She  could  see  that  I  was  wearing  my  sister's 
clothes,  I  guess.  She  bought  some  beautiful  material  and  we  used  to  take  sewing  then 
in  class.  She  told  the  sewing  teacher,  "I  want  you  to  make  a  dress  for  her."  She  bought 
the  material.  Yes.  And  when  I  got  so  sick  the  Italian  teacher  and  the  sewing  teacher- 
they  came  to  see  me.  She  says,  "You  got  to  graduate."  I  had  credits  -  in  those  days 
they  did  it  -  they  were  going  to  graduate  me  the  third  year.  I  was  going  into  the  third 
year  when  I  got  real  sick.  The  doctor  says,  "She's  really  sick."  I  don't  know  what  it  was, 
lungs  or  something,  but  the  doctor  said,  "I  don't  want  her  to  go  to  school  for  a  while."  In 
those  days  that's  their  only  cure.  "You've  got  to  keep  her  in  bed.  She's  too  sick."  And 
both  teachers  said,  "Oh,  god."  They  said,  "Oh,  god."  She  won't  graduate  third  year. 
But  when  they  came  to  see  me  they  could  see  I  was  really  sick.  Unfortunately,  that's 
what  happened  to  me. 

INTERVIEWER:  How  long  were  you  sick? 

ANNIE:  [pause]  I  can't  remember.  I  remember  my  mother  took  me  to  San  Francisco 
General  Hospital.  That  was  there  in  those  days.  I  don't  remember  what  they  did.  I 
know  they  took  x-rays  of  my  lungs  to  make  sure  I  was  okay.  And  my  mother  was 
worried  because  she  lost  -  we  lost  the  first  Annie  to  - 1  told  you  -  to  the  whooping 
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cough.  So  my  mother  was  worried.  She  lost  one  daughter  and  she  didn't  want  me  to 
be  that  sick.  I  don't  know  what  it  was  but  I  was  sick.  Dr.  Torre  was  my  doctor  and  he 
says,  "No,  I  don't  want  her  to  go  to  school."  He  could  tell  that  I  was  a  good  student.  I 
studied  hard  and  he  didn't  think  I  should  have  that  stress.  I  know  I  couldn't  eat,  no 
appetite.  I'm  still  not  eating,  [chuckle]  "Breakfast, "  he  says,  "She's  got  to  eat,  she's  not 
eating  enough."  My  mother  would  put  the  breakfast  in  front  of  me  and  she  was 
desperate.  "You've  got  to  eat."  "I  can't  eat.  I  can't  eat."  "You've  got  to  eat.  You've  got 
to  eat,"  and  she  would  say,  "You've  got  to  eat."  She  didn't  help  me  by  yelling  at  me. 
She  said,  "You're  going  to  get  sick."  She  was  afraid  I'd  really  collapse  or  something. 
"You've  to  eat."  So  that's  what  it  was. 


INTERVIEWER:  Eventually  you  got  better,  you  don't  know  why.  But  you  missed  ... 

ANNIE:  I  missed  out  on  school.  And  my  friends  continued  in  school.  "Come  back  to 
school,"  they  said.  And  then  I  tried  going  to  night  school. 

INTERVIEWER:  But  you  were  young  enough  to  go  back  ... 

ANNIE:  I  just  - 1  missed  my  friends.  When  I  went  into  high  school  something  happened 
to  me.  I  had  all  my  close  friends,  we  were  all  together.  We  went  out  together,  we  did 
things  together,  then  all  of  a  sudden  in  the  high  school  we  got  separated  and  I  saw  all 
these  other  strange  people,  strange  other  students.  I  didn't  know  who  they  were  and  I 
think  that's  what  stressed  me  to  be  sick.  I  was  separated  from  my  friends  and  I 
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remember  in  my  math  class  ...  I  will  never  forget  this.  This  young  man,  a  young  kid,  a 
schoolboy  in  my  math  class,  he  could  see  that  I  was  stressed.  He  says,  "Annie,"  he 
says,  "I'll  help  you.  Don't  be  worried,  I'll  help  you.  You're  okay,  I'll  help  you."  And  he 
used  to  help  me  with  my  math  lesson.  He  was  the  nicest  guy.  What  more  could  I  ask? 
But  that  was  only  in  the  math  class.  But  then  I  got  real  sick. 

INTERVIEWER:  This  was  at  Galileo? 

ANNIE:  At  Galileo. 

INTERVIEWER:  And  that's  where  the  Italian  teacher  and  the  sewing  teacher  were,  the 
one  who  ...  Do  you  remember  the  dress  that  she  made  for  you? 

ANNIE:  I  remember  the  dress  had  a  -  not  the  style,  I  can't  remember  that  at  all,  but  the 
dress  had  a  -  kind  of  a  -  it  wasn't  red  but  it  was  a  print,  a  very  small  print  dress.  I  don't 
think  I  have  a  picture.  No,  I  don't  have  a  picture  of  it.  You  know,  you  didn't  take 
pictures  In  those  days  the  way  they  do  here.  Yes.  They  were  great. 

INTERVIEWER:  Why  did  you  get  separated?  Didn't  your  friends  go  to  Galileo?  You  all 
went  to  Francisco. 

ANNIE:  Yes,  see,  we  were  all  friends  at  Francisco.  Well,  Angle  did.  Lena  went  to  the 
other  high  school  because  she  lived  on  the  other  side.  But  Angle,  living  up  here  we 
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were  friends  here  and,  of  course,  we  still  were  friends  with  Lena  but  we  got  separated  in 
our  classes,  whatever  class  we  chose.  Before  going  to  high  school  you  chose  your 
classes  before  you  graduated  here  in  the  middle  school. 

INTERVIEWER:  Oh,  one  went  to  Galileo  but  you  were  in  different  classes. 

ANNIE:  Different  classes.  Then  I  got  sick.  I  really  got  sick.  I  really  did  get  sick.  I  don't 
know  the  stress  or  what  it  was,  unfortunately.  But  like  I  say,  they  told  me,  "You  can 
graduate  next  year,  third  year,  you'll  beat  your  friends."  They  came  to  tell  me  I  had  -  in 
those  days  you  were  all  credit.    I  carried  very  heavy  credit  classes.  I  had  fourteen 
years  of  Italian. 

[End  of  interview] 
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Annie  with  her  great-great  niece  Camiiie,  Christmas  1998 


